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PRESSING HOME THE ADVANTAGES OF 
THE ELECTRIC VEHICLE. 

A comprehensive report recently presented to a 
group of municipal-water-department officials on the 
service efficiency of automobiles in this branch of city 
work suggests a number of points which should be 
looked into and pressed home when analvses are made 
of electric-vehicle performance in the construction 
field. It so happened that none of the machines listed 
were electrics, but the way in which the performance 
sheets were prepared and the points of comparison 
with horse service developed are well worth comment. 
For the advantages of motor trucks are quite as ap- 
parent when such vehicles aré electrically operated as 
when other motive powers are used, and central sta- 
tions which have employed electromobiles in con- 
struction work will appreciate this to the full. 

The speed with which high-salaried men can be 
taken to the field from the office and the facility with 
which workmen can be transferred from one job to 
another by a motor truck were two striking points of 
the report. In the former case a trip of 7 miles was 
a matter of about 20 minutes compared with an hour 
or more under the old regime, and in the latter in- 
stances cited, the ability of the superintendents to 
draw men off jobs as the finish approached and to con- 
centrate the forces upon other localities was all out 
of proportion to the cost. Superintendence became 
vastly more effective; many loose ends which would 
be left frayed with horse service were daily cared for, 
and the flexibility and speed with which materials 
were handled cut the cost of pipe-laying 10 per cent 
as compared with the days of horse haulage, and this 
in face of rising labor expenses. 

Now the electric passenger roadster and the high- 
powered, moderate-speed battery truck are perfectly 
capable of reproducing just such results when intelli- 
gently applied, and are so doing in many fields. The 
time-value of a,large construction gang in the field 
is a very substantial matter when such a gang has to 
wait a half hour, or in some cases a full hour, before 
transportation ca.. be made to a new base of opera- 
tions by means ofa trolley car or, worse yet, by a slow- 
moving pair of truck horses. Mobility has its advan- 
tages in modern industry as well as on the battlefield, 
and the electric-vehicle man who knows how to cap- 
italize this feature of his equipment takes a long step 
toward justifying its purchase and retention in service. 

Careful records of mileage per day, loads handled 
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through accurately stated distances, increased capaci- 
ties obtained compared with horse-traction, complete 
data as to repair cost, expenses of battery charging, 
tire renewals, taxes, depreciation, etc., need to be as- 
sembled to show the saving really secured by motor 
trucks, whether electric or gasoline. The best opin- 
ion of the day is that each type has its own field of 
usefulness, but that of the electric is certainly ex- 
panding, and as charging stations multiply, it is a 
safe prediction that we shall see this type farther 
away from home than at present. It may cost more 
per unit to run a fleet of motor trucks than to oper- 
ate a lot of horse-drawn vehicles, but the analysis of 
conditions in the field shows that in a great many 
cases vastly more work is done at the greater outlay, 
so that the cost per unit handled is less with the 
more modern method. This is the line of attack to 
follow in overthrowing the conservatism of the horse 


user 





OF ELECTRIC MOTOR 
DRIVE. 


On other pages of this issue we reproduce a lengthy 


THE ECONOMICS 


abstract from a paper presented before the recent 
convention of the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
Mr. Harry Stratton, 


reneral manager and chief engineer of the Electric 


tion at Chicago, IIl., by Frost 
Controller & Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, O. 
Mr 


philosopher, as well as 


Stratton, who is a student of economics and a 
an engineer, takes up his 
study of this subject from a somewhat different angle 
than the usual. To Mr. Stratton’s idea it is not so 
much a question as to what electrical energy costs. 
It,is rather a question as to what we can do with 
after we secure it. In line with 


electrical energy 


other thinkers of recent trend, \Ir. Stratton believes 
that in the relation that is constantly developing be- 
tween labor and capital it is only through the agency 
of increased efficiency of production that profits to 
the 
and the controller make available the utiliza- 


the manufacturer might accrue. It is because 
motor 
tion of electrical energy as a part of the automatic 
that the skilled 
can become more efficient and the manufacturer at 


operation of machine tools laborer 
the same time become less dependent upon the pro- 


ficiency of the skilled laborer. The introduction of 


controlled power becomes the most.important  ele- 
ment in freeing the manufacturer from the thraldom 
of labor unionism, increasing production costs and 
decreasing labor supply. Mr. Stratton cites several 
examples of where the use of controlled power has 
brought about tremendous economies even at an ex 
pense which originally it seemed difficult to justify. 
While Mr. Stratton has opened 
field for thought he has only gone a little way. 


up a_ considerable 
There 
should be further studies of this nature, keeping in 
mind the broad philosophy of the effect which the 


introduction of the economies of motor drive may 
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have upon industries and methods of production, 
The line of attack suggested by Mr. Stratton’s paper 
should be developed in order that we may better yp. 
derstand and better apply the suggestions initiated 
in this contribution. 





THE JOVIAN CONGRESS. 

The Jovian Order held its annual congress at St. 
Louis last week. In point of numbers of representa- 
tives of the electrical industry assembled in one place, 
with respect to devotion to the serious business of 
the congress, with regard to a high sense of decorum 
and dignity, this congress of the Jovians was unique 
in the history of the Order. No one attending the 
congress last week can have any other thought but 
that this organization, if it is not now, is destined to 
become one of the most important factors in the de- 
velopment of the electrical industry. Representing 
With 


the new idea of influence and power that seemed to 


every interest, its possibilities are extensive. 


be sensed by everyone present, there is no conjectur- 
ing how far this sturdy organization can go. 

St. Louis has done a great thing for the electrical 
the 


Jovians determined that they would give the Jovian 


industry. Months and months ago St. Louis 
Order an entertainment and an opportunity such as it 
The St 


exceeded our most sanguine expectations. 


had never had before. Louis Jovians have 
Thev have 
held the mirror up to the Jovian Order and have given 
to this organization a better understanding of its 
magnitude and its potentialities. 

The presentation of the report of Mercury Bennett 
was listened to with deep attention. It seemed as if 
everyone could realize the impending development 
which the able secretary of the Order has inaugu- 
rated. The determination to continue the work of 
the 
work in the hands of a strong committee with pro- 


Commercial Division and the placing of this 
vision for financing it properly, undoubtedly means 
a very great step in advance. 

It is difficult to pay the proper tribute to those St. 
Louis Jovians who have made this thing possible. 
Undoubtedly the promotion work of Mr. Martin J. 
Wolf was the most potent influence in stimulating 
interest in the congress and in making possible the 
large attendance. The excellent arrangements for 
the reception of the delegates and their entertainment 
reflected the ability of those two fine Jovians, H. D. 
McBride and E. H. Waddington, and back of it all, 
lending his strength wherever it was needed, were the 
personality and ability of the Reigning Jupiter, Mr. 
W.N. Matthews. A pleasant feature of the congress, 
more pronounced this vear than heretofore, was the 
attendance of so many ladies. Their enjoyment of 
the congress was made complete through the activi- 
ties of the capable ladies’ committee under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Matthews, whose tact and devotion 
were appreciated by all present. 
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ELECTRICITY AND THE NATIONAL GAME. 

Once more electricity has displayed its invaluable 
convenience in the systematic and speedy dissemi- 
nation of information. In the famous World’s Base- 
hall Series of 1914, the tele- 
graphic and telephonic arrangements for the trans- 


recently concluded, 
mission of each detailed play from Schibe and Fen- 
way parks to the remotest hamlets of this baseball- 
loving land surpassed the demands of even the most 
dved-in-the-wool fan. The development of the mod- 
ern electrically lighted scoreboard, by which every 
movement of ball, runners and fielders can be fol- 
lowed almost synchronously ‘with the actual occur- 
rences on the diamond, is a wonderful tribute to the 
value of electricity in promoting the enjoyment of the 
national game. The use of small tungsten lamps to 
show the direction taken by the ball and the pathway 
of flying base runners is a refinement which adds 
many per cent to the realism of the contest when 
reproduced “hot off the wire,” and on the field itself 
electricity played an important part in enabling the 
thousands of spectators present to follow the fine 
It does not 
require a very powerful imagination to forecast the 


points of the game with minimum effort. 


future day when the actual scenes of the diamond 
may be reproduced on the screen as fast as they oc- 
cur, although the present status of scenic transmis- 
sion is of course far from any such practical reali- 
zation. 

It is worth emphasizing, however, that the success- 
ful operation of an electrical scoreboard, like any 
other complex apparatus, demands a high degree of 
skill. Not only should the attendants behind the 
screen understand the game thoroughly, but they 
should have an opportunity to practice the use of 
the apparatus before the audience is admitted to the 
building. 

In one instance where a well crowded house 
was in attendance on the opening day of the series, 
the operators failed to follow the details received 
over the wire with sufficient speed and accuracy, and 
after two or three innings there was a demoraliza- 
tion in the indications which resulted in a rush for 
the box office and the refunding of a large propor- 
tion of the admission receipts. The electrical equip- 
ment used on this occasion was not at fault, but it 
earned an undeserved bad name on account of the lack 
Too much attention 
cannot be given in utilizing any kind of electrical 
display apparatus in stage demonstrations, to thor- 
oughly familiarizing those who are to handle it with 
every switch and wire and lamp in the assembly. 
Stage electricians appreciate this, but in the emer- 
gency work of events like the World’s Series it is 
easy to overlook the necessity of practice in handling 
equipment which must be most effective in times of 
great stress and strain. 


of dexterity of its operators. 


Fortunately for the lovers of 
sport the electrical facilities as a whole were more 
than equal to the pressure upon them in the face of 
what has been well called a continental peak-load 


demand for instantaneous information. 
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THE INDUCTANCE OF COILED FILAMENTS. 

The use of a filament of coiled wire in an incan- 
descent lamp, such as is used in the gas-filled type 
and in certain of the vacuum lamps, would at once 
suggest an appreciable inductance for such incan- 
descent lamps and a departure from the old concep- 
tion of such lamps as representing a noninductive 
resistance. It must be remembered in this connec- 
tion, however, that the inductance of a helix depends 
upon its area of cross-section, and that in the case of 
such coiled filaments this area is almost negligible. 
For this reason the inductance cannot be high. Meas- 
urements upon the new coils have been made and the 
results were mentioned in one of the discussions at 
the recent convention of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, the value of 0.6 millihenry being given. 
In comparison with the resistance of such a filament 
this is, of course, almost a negligible quantity, and 
the power-factor of such a lamp at 60 cycles would 
not differ materially from unity. 

Since the resistance of tungsten when cold is but a 
fraction of its value at the operating temperature of 
the filament, a rush of current occurs when a cold 
lamp is switched on a circuit, and since the operating 
temperature is higher in a gas-filled lamp than in a 
vacuum lamp the initial current naturally bears a 
larger ratio to the final current than for the vacuum 
type. In view of the statements above it is to be 
expected that this ratio will not be much different 
for a coiled filament than for a straight filament and 
that the time for reaching a steady value will be ap- 
proximately the same in either case. Some experi- 
ments recorded in the London Electrician recently by 
Messrs. Makower and Oschwald indicate, however, 
that the initial current is not as large as would be 
computed from the hot and cold resistances and that 
the time for reaching a steady value is greater than for 
the vacuum lamp. The oscillographs obtained indicate 
a maximum current of only 70 per cent that computed 
from the cold resistance. It seems quite likely that 
the oscillograph might fail to record the real maxi- 
mum under conditions of this kind, but it seems indis- 
putable that a longer time is taken to reach steady 
conditions in the gas-filled lamp than in the vacuum 
lamp. In either case this time is of course only a 
fraction of a second, the values given for lamps of 
1,500 watts and 500 watts at 100 volts being 0.3 and 
0.2 second respectively. The maximum currents were 
9.3 and 7.5 times the normal currents. 

The necessity for a longer time in assuming a 
steady condition would seem to depend not upon any 
inductance in the electric circuit, but rather upon 
the heating conditions encountered. Loss of energy 
by radiation is proportional to the fourth power of 
the temperature, whereas loss by convection is more 
nearly proportional to the temperature. Owing to the 
fact that the loss of heat by convection is many times 
larger in the gas-filled lamp than in the vacuum lamp, 
we should expect a longer period to be required to 
reach a steady state in the former case. 
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Awards in Prize-Story Competition 
of Society for Electrical Devel- 


opment. 
The Society for Electrical Development 
announces the following named as the 


successful contestants in its recent prize- 
story competition : 

First prize ($250), Roscoe E. Scott, 
Lamp Works of General Elec- 
Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 


($150), Don (¢ 


National 
tric Company, 


Second prize ameron 
Shafer, General Electric Company, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. 

Third Burdick, 
Scranton Electric Company, Scranton, Pa. 
($10). 


prize ($50), George ~ 
Cress- 


New 


Fourth prize Russell B 


man, manager, Opalux Company, 
York, N. Y. 

Fifth prize ($10), R. E. Plimpton, Gen 
eral Vehicle Company, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Sixth ($10), E. C. 
eral Electric Company, Berkeley, Cal. 
($10), W. H. Gannett, 
Company, Oak- 


prize Myers, Gen- 
Seventh 
Western 
land, Cal. 
Eighth prize ($10), W. A. Wolff, West- 
ern Electric Company, New York City. 
In reaching a decision on the last prizes, 


prize 
Transformer 


there were found to be some stories which 


in the opinion of the judges were so 
nearly equal in merit that five supple- 
mentary “honorable mention” prizes of 


$5 each were awarded to the following 
Dorothy V. Alison, Denver Gas & Elec- 
tric Light Company, Denver, Colo. 
William H 
tric & Manufacturing 
burgh, Pa 
Henry A 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Joseph W 
pany, Llanerch, Pa. 
\. Morley Underhill, Fort Wayne Elec- 
tric Works, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Easton, Westinghouse Elec- 
Company, Pitts 


Germain, General Electric 


Price, General Electric Com- 


All of the stories were submitted un- 
der fictitious names and accompanied by 
sealed envelopes containing the names 


and addresses of the authors, which were 


not opened until after the awards had 
been decided upon. 
The judges were Edmund L. Pearson. 


of the New York Public Library; F. J. 
Urquhart, of the Newark Call, 
and J. M. Wakeman, general manager of 
the Society for Electrical Development. 


Sunday 


>-o 


Dayton Y. M. C. A. Opens Electri- 
cal School. 

\ practical course in electricity, in- 
cluding various methods of wiring, wir- 
ing diagrams and calculations, plan- 
ning, specifying and contract work, out- 
side and inside construction work, un- 
derwriters’ rules and city regulations, 
distribution, 
Dayton, O., 


Association, 


and lighting and power 
the 
Christian 
large of 
Most of the students are men 


employed electrical work, 


has been opened at 


Men’s 
number 


Young 


and a students en- 


rolled. 


already in 
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who desire to perfect themselvés by 
theoretical instruction and by labora- 
tory work of a broader nature than they 
would otherwise get in their daily work. 
The Association ample facilities 
for handling the class, in the of 
electrical equipment, and will have the 


has 
way 
who have 
from 


of local 
to 


time on special branches of electricity. 


aid experts, prom- 


deliver lectures time to 


ised 


os 
Boston Electric Motor Club Holds 
Annual Meeting. 

The Electric Motor Club 
Boston held its annual meeting at the 
Hotel Thorndike, October 14. 
Following dinner with 40 
bers in attendance, the reports of offi- 
cers were presented and officers elected 
for the coming year. 

The treasurer, J. S. Codman, report- 
ed a balance on hand of $225. The fol- 
lowing officers for 1914-15 were chosen: 
D. Gibbs; vice-president, 
ir, J. Stone; C. H. Miles; 
treasurer, J. S. Codman; executive com- 
mittee, the above and Day Baker, E. S. 
Mansfield, Albert Weatherby; meeting 
committee, L. R. Vredenburgh, J. W. 
Emery, George W. Holden. Advisory 


W. M. Bailey, M. J. 


Car ot 


Boston, 


about mem- 


President, L 
secretary, 


committee, Col. E. 


Fitch, M. E. Brackett, R. A. Daggett, 
\V. E. Eldridge, Brooks Faxon, P. E. 
Kelly, J. C. McKay, F. T. Moore, F. N. 


Phelps, D. C. Tiffany. Finance commit- 


tee, R. S. Hale, P. E. Whiting, H. S. 
Potter. 

Fr. J. Stone, for the committee on 
parking privileges, reported that ef- 


forts were being made, in alliance with 
other automobile organizations, to se- 
cure from the city authorities permis- 
sion to use spaces along the Common 


on the Tremont Street side, now occu- 
pied by grass plots, for the parking of 
automobiles. Space is sufficient for 


about 100 machines allowing each eight 
feet by twenty feet. 

C. H. Miles reported that 14 pleas- 
ure car exhibitors had signed for space 
Car Salon to be held 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
that 


in the Pleasure 
at the 


November 2-6, 


Copley 
several 
were expected to sign. Other exhibit- 
will the storage-battery com- 
panies and manufacturers of charging 
apparatus. 
C. D. Marsh, of New 
publicity, suggested 
liminary letters of announcement to 
Blue Book people in Boston and sub- 
and 


the salon in the amusement column of 


and more 


be 


ors 


York, in charge 


of sending pre- 


urbs, inserting advertisements of 
the daily newspapers. 

The address of the evening 
somewhat outside the usftal line of club 
interests, but was of interest and value 
It was by William U. 
city editor of the Associated 
Press, Boston, the subject being “News 
Gathering.” 


was 


to the members. 
Swan, 
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Electric Club of Chicago, 
The Chicago harbor situation formed 
the topic of discussion at the meeting 
of the Electric Club of Chicago oy 


October 15. Alderman H. E. Littler. 
chairman of the City Council Com- 
mittee on Harbors, Wharves ang 
Bridges, made the principal address. 


He called attention to public neglect 


of harbor development in years gone 


by, as the result of which vast pub- 
lic interests have been lost. The study 


and report of the Harbor Commission 


was referred to and the initial unit 
in municipal dock construction now 
being erected at the foot of Grand 
Avenue was described. The cost of 


this first pier is to be about $5,000,000. 
— »3o— 
Electrical Imports into Brazil. 
In a recent consular report covering 
=A 


commercial conditions in Brazil ar: 
given statistics of imports into that 
country for the past two years. The 


following figures on electrical imports 
are of special interest at this time. To- 
tals for the different classes are given, 
as well as the principal countries of 
In 


origin of shipments. 1913, electric 


motors were reported as a_ separate 
class. 

Articles and Principal 

Countries of Origin. 1912. 1913. 


Flectric cable 
EE Anhoterssnkeadis $ 579,885 $ 822.870 









By United States... 250,047 162,317 
By Great Britain... 241,369 408,002 
By Germany ....... 49,997 166,578 
Electrical machinery 
ae 4,811,052 3,347,249 
Ry United States... 2,060,944 1,595,849 
By Germany ....... 1,375,764 > 
By Great Britain... 5 52 674, 
By France ......... 53 126,512 
Electric motors 
ED. devestéensecnos 597,428 
By United States... 214,614 
3y Germany = 169,095 
By Great Britain... 94,365 
By Switzerland 57,986 
Insulators 
WERE coses oho 198,059 
By United States. 63,718 
By Germany 103,972 





Industrial Congress and Ex- 
hibition. 

John Price Jackson, commissioner of 
labor and industry, has issued a call for 
a second Conference Industrial 
Welfare and Efficiency, to be held in 
the State Capitol at Harrisburg, Pa., 
on November 17, 18 and 19. This con- 
ference is held under the auspices of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry and the Engineers’ Soci- 
ety of Pennsylvania. The purpose of 
the conference is to enable the employ- 
ers and employees to work out to- 
gether the great problems before them 


on 


with reference to increasing the wel- 
fare of the employees and the prosper- 
ity of the industries. 

In connection with the conference 
will be ‘held an unusually effective 
Safety, Welfare and Efficiency Exhibi- 
tion, which bids fair to be the best of 
its kind ever held in this country. This 
will open on the morning of November 
16 on November 20. 


and close 
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George B. Tripp. 
Announcement is made of the trans- 
fer from Harrisburg, Pa., to New York 
City, of George B. Tripp, vice-president 
and general manager of the Harrisburg 
Light & Power Company, to become 
operating executive of the various com- 
panies controlled and operated by the 
United Gas & Electric Corporation. 
Mark up one more round on the ladder 
of success. Careful early training, a 
broad experience in electrical matters, 
and a native ability for the ac- 
complishment of every purpose, have 
worked together to make the career of 
Mr. Tripp a story of continuots re- 
sponsibility and advancement. 
George Brown Tripp was 
born in Scranton, Pa., June 
18, 1871. He was educated 
in the public schools of Phil- 
adelphia and Scranton, and 
also at the School of Lack- 
awanna at Scranton. He be- 
gan his electrical career in a 
practical course of instruc- 
tion in the shops of the 
Weightman Electric 
pany of Scranton, including 


Com- 


a broad experience in the 
foundry, machine shop and 
electrical departments. He 
became connected with the 
engineering department of 
the Edison General Electric 
Company of New York in 
1891. This 
later consolidated with the 


company was 


Thomson-Houston Company 
of Lynn, Mass., forming the 
General Electric Company. 

In 1894 Mr. Tripp was em- 
ployed as an engineer with 
the Howard Electric Com- 
pany of New York, partici- 
pating in the development of 
the long-burning enclosed arc 
lamp. Since that time he has 
been engaged in central-sta- 
tion work, serving in various 
capacities with the Cleveland 
Electric 
pany, Cleveland; general 
manager of the Colorado Springs Elec- 
tric Company, Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
and also as an official of other electric 
companies in Colorado, including the 
Central Colorado Power Company, the 
Leadville Light & Power Company and 
the Las Animas Electric Company. In 
1911 he resigned as general manager of 
the Colorado companies to take up the 
management of the Harrisburg (Pa.), 
Light, Heat & Power Company. 

Mr. Tripp’s departure from Colorado 
Springs was viewed with great regret 
in both civic and business circles. In 
all enterprises for the advancement of 
the civic interest Mr. Tripp had played 
a foremost part, and in club and social 
life he had been equally prominent. He 


was a trustee and treasurer of the El 
Paso Club, a member of the governing 
board of the Eiks Club, and was for 
several years president of the Colorado 
Polytechnic Society, and was also pres- 
ident of the Colorado Electric Light, 
Power & Railway Association. He is 
National 
Electric Light Association, the Amer- 


also a member of the 


ican Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, the American Gas Institute, and 
the National Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion, the Harrisburg Club, the Harris- 
burg Country Club and the Engineers’ 
Club of Pennsylvania. He was also a 
member of the board of control of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Colorado 





George B. Tripp, 
Illuminating Com- Cperating Executive of the United Gas & Electric Corporation. to the later’s disadvantage, 


Springs, taking an active part in the 
reorganization of that body and its 
amalgamation with other civic organ- 
izations. 

Since going to Harrisburg Mr. Tripp 
was elected vice-president and also be- 
came an official in a similar capacity 
of the Electric Company, 
which was purchased and merged with 


Paxtang 


the Harrisburg company. He carried 
out the reconstruction of the power 
plants in Harrisburg and developed the 
ornamental street lighting system which 
has converted the city’s business sec- 
tion into a modern commercial white- 
way, and established throughout the 
entire business and residence sections 
a model underground system of dis- 
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tribution. The interurban field sur- 
rounding Harrisburg has also been de- 
veloped, and plans are now under way 
for a considerable extension along the 
lines which he had inaugurated. Con- 
tinuing his activity among the business 
interests of the community in which 
he was chosen to locate, he was elected 
president of the reorganized com- 
mercial body of business men called the 
Harrisburg Chamber of 
holding that position up to the time 
of his transfer to New York. 


Commerce, 


George B. Tripp is a man of great 
energy and pertinacity; he is singularly 
well favored in his ability to gain the 
people that 


enduring friendship of 


count. His genial personal- 
ity readily attracts the atten- 
tion of every one he meets, 
and wearing well he has built 
up a wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances who will 
wish him continued pros- 
perity and a maximum degree 
of success in his new position. 


a 
Commercial Club Will 
Improve Lexington 
Lighting. 


While the City Commission 
of Lexington, Ky., and the 
Lexington Utilities Company 
are dickering over terms and 
provisions for a street-light- 
ing contract, which has been 
hanging fire for some time, a 
committee of the Commercial 
Club is at work seeking to 
effect an arrangement where- 
by better lighting can be as- 
sured for the city. This 
action of the club followed 
addresses by W. C. Fisher 
and Secretary John G. 
Cramer, who recently re- 
turned from Huntington, W. 
Va., which . they 
as a well lighted city. They 
compared it with Lexington 


described 


and urged that something be 
done immediately to improve Lex- 
ington. In addition to improved 
street lighting, the Commercial Club’s 
committee is working on a project for 
some spectacular lighting feature such 
as a search light on top of the fifteen- 
story Fayette National Bank Building. 
Ollie Williamson, W. H. Stagg, Frank 
Battaile, Frank B. Jones and Harry 
Kline have been named as the com- 
mittee in question. 

—__»9--9— 

Medal Proposed for Edison. 
Representative Robert H. Gittins, of 

New York, has introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives, in which he 
proposes that Congress shall confer a 
medal upon Thomas A. Edison. 
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Engineering Work of a Public Util- 
ity Commission. 

\t a meeting of the Western Society 

of Engineers, held in Chicago on Octo- 


ber 19, a paper on “The Development 
of the Engineering Work of the IIli- 
nois Public Utilities Commission” was 


presented by Robert M. Feustel, chief 
engineer of the Commission. Mr. Feus- 
tel has been engaged in utility-commis- 
sion engineering work for about seven 
years, three of them with the Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Commission. Since last 
\pril he has been at the head of the 
new engineering department of the IIli- 
nois Commission. 

Mr. Feustel opened his paper with a 
that 
brought about commission regulation. 
He 


the powers possessed by commissions. 


consideration of the causes have 


discussed the bases in equity for 
Fundamentally, these come from fran- 
the 


are 


ordinances 
the 
grown 


chise requirements in 


utilities given 
The 


sections 


through which 


of belief has 
the 
that utility service is best done on the 


both 


use streets. 


in nearly all of country 


monopoly basis, on account of 


economy in rendering the service and 


on account of its greater utility to the 


consumer. Monopoly | utility service, 
however, implies service obligations of 
the highest character, and since many 
utility companies did not rise to the 
service demands, the hostility of the 
public rapidly grew. Therefore, the 


regulation of monopolistic utility serv- 
ice Was necessary, since the only al- 
ternative was government ownership. 
Taking up 
Public 


Llli- 
Feustel 


some features of the 
Utility Act, Mr 
pginted out one feature, in which it is at 


nois 


the same time more liberal and also 
possibly defective compared with simi- 
lar laws in many other states; this is 


that a single consumer can bring about 
an expensive and protracted formal rate 
investigation; in most states this re- 
lires petition by a considerable num- 


The 


established 


Com- 


tour 


ber of consumers. Illinois 


mission has so far 


departments in its staff; these are the 


legal, statistical, 


accounting and engi- 
neering departments. Something like 
60 per cent. of the work done by the 


Commission and its staff has been in the 
nature of investigating and settling in- 
formal complaints, that is, those that do 
rot 


require a regular hearing with the 


taking of testimony, cross examina- 
tions, etc., before the full commission. 
Much difficulty has been found due 
merely to misunderstandings which, 
when explained by an impartial out- 
side party, like the representative of 
1 commission, are easily smoothed over. 
The organization of the engineering 


department was described. Several sub- 
divisions have been organized, one of 
the most important of which is that of 


the service section. This work is being 
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done in four service districts into which 
the Doutless 
more 


state has been divided. 


districts, each in charge of a 


chief service inspector will have to be 
These service inspectors make 


all 
the 


created. 


investigations of informal com- 


plaints lodged with Commission. 


Since the appropriation available to 
the Illinois Commission is rather lim- 
ited, it has adopted the policy of ask- 
for which rate 


utility companies, 


investigations are pending, to submit 


ing 


appraisals of their entire properties. 


This 


saving to the commission, since it costs 


doubtless will mean considerable 
only 10 to 15 per cent to check such 
an appraisal as to make it entirely com- 
plete on an independent basis; most 
companies that are involved in rate’ in- 
vestigations, at any rate, will desire to 
have an appraisal made by their own en- 
gineers or appraisers. A standard clas- 
sified inventory to be used in submit- 
ting appraisals is being drawn up as a 
guide for utilities in submitting their 
reports. The commission decided not 
to issue a blanket order for apprais- 
als similar to that promulgated in Ohio, 
because it would involve a great deal of 


confusion and needless expense. P 


Illinois has the largest valuation in 
railroad property and also in many 
other classes of utility properties of 
any state. It has the largest electric 


central-station company, the largest gas 
company, and also the most extensive 
connecting a 
On the 
the 


transmission networks 
large number of communities. 
other hand, it also has of 
smallest plants to be found in the coun- 
the the 


state are exceptional, and many of the 


many 


try. Therefore conditions in 
regulations to be laid down will have 


to be drawn up with exceptional care 


to meet the requirements of both the 
very large and very small utilities. 
An important work already under- 


the engineering department 
has the 


service. So far these have covered only 


taken by 


been drafting of standards of 
gas and electric service, the standards 
tor which go into effect on November 1 
of this year. The standards of service 
for water supply, telephone service and 
district heating are now being drafted. 
Mr. laid particular 


the work accomplished by the service 


Feustel stress on 
inspectors, on whom will fall the bur- 
that 


Much assistance is being 


seeing the standards are 


to. 
given by the inspectors, particularly to 


den of 


lived up 
the Small plants, in the way of improv- 
ing both their general practice and the 
quality of their service. What concerns 
the public in utility service is not only 
the but 
probably much more the character of 


rate at which it is rendered, 


the service itself. 

The discussion was opened by Pro- 
fessor Pence of the University of Wis- 
stated that while differ- 


consin, who 
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ences existed in many states in condj- 
tions attending utility 
desirable 


service, never- 
to make the 
character of regulation in the different 
He 
believed that the utility laws of Wis. 
and 


theless it is 
states as much alike as possible. 
consin 


Indiana are broader and 


more desirable than that of Illinois 


in that they give the commissions con- 
trol over publicly owned utilities, as 


They 


also provide for the indeterminate per- 


well as privately owned utilities, 


mit, which has been found to work out 
with great satisfaction to all concerned 
in Wisconsin and other places where it 
has been tried. Mr. Feustel said that 
he, personally, was a strong believer in 
both the indeterminate permit and in 


the control of ‘municipal plants by 
commissions. While connected with 
the Wisconsin Commission, he had 


found that municipal plants are by far 
more in need of service regulation than 
the privately owned plants. 

D. Graham said he would like to see 
many questions that come up in valua- 
tion cases, particularly such as the ex- 
act that should be 
intangibles, settled once for all. 


included in 
The 


tendency has been for one commission 


items 


to follow the precedent of other com- 
missions. He was pleased to note that 
the Illinois Commission, instead of fol- 
lowing this practice blindly, is show- 
ing a tendency to make a complete in- 
vestigation of the subject on its own 
to settled these 
the standard of 
equity and not merely precedent. 

W. H. 


co-operation 


initiative, in order 


mooted points from 
Finley spoke of the need of 
utility 
Commis- 


active between 
companies and commissions. 
sion regulation does not always mean 
the same in different states, and while on 
the whole it has been quite satisfactory, 
the serving a 
of trunk-line 
many ac- 
the 


still, in case of a utility 


number states, such as a 


difficulties 
requirements in 


railroad, arise on 
count of 
adjacent 

Peter Junkersfeld glad to 
that so large a proportion of the work 
Commis- 


varying 
states. 

was see 
accomplished by the Illinois 
sion was in the removing of misunder- 
standings between the public and utili- 
This should be one of the main 
Ex- 


perience has shown that fair regulation 


ties. 
functions of a utility commission. 


by a competent commission is good 
both for the public and the utilities. 


—>->— 


Chicago Electrification Investiga- 


tion. 
The report of the Comnimittee on 
Smoke Abatement and Electrification 
of the Chicago Association of Com- 


merce is nearly finished. Jesse Hol- 
dom, chairman of the Committee, has 
stated that the report will be ready by 


December. 
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Electricity in Corn-Canning Factories. 


The canning of corn in the North 
Central states is an industry of com- 
parative recent origin. Only within 
he last five or ten years have the fac- 
tories existed in any considerable num- 
bers. Still more recent is the use of 
electric drive in the industry. 

In the state of lowa there are up- 
wards of 40 corn-canning plants. The 
bordering states of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Nebraska each have a 
considerable number, more numerous 
in the first two than in the others 
where the industry is just beginning to 
make headway. In many plants rope 











By L. E. Darling. 





and their operating machinery is in or- 
der. To many central stations the 
class of business canning factories af- 
ford may have at one time or another 
appeared to be more or less desirable. 
This article proposes to make some 
general observations on that score, 
and to treat something of the experi- 
ences of the few plants that have used 
electric drive in place of steam. It will 
also take up the processes involved in 
the canning of corn, and the sort of 
drives necessary for the different types 
of machinery 


To begin with, the processes involved 








is to run the liquid corn out of the 
tanks into the individual cans, cap 
and seal the latter, and send them on 
their way to the retorts to be cooked. 
Thus it is evident that the capacity of 
a plant varies primarily with its ability 
to turn out filled and sealed cans of 
corn; that is, with the number of lines 
that it has to perform this operation. 
The usual capacity of a line is 75 cans 
per minute. A consideration of lines 
is necessary here because they are one 
of the unit groups of machinery in a 
canning plant, and like others to be 
mentioned later afford an easy basis 








Corner of Cook Room in Corn-Canning Factory.—Five-Horsepower Motor Operates Hoist for Lifting Crates Out of Retorts. 


drive is used, or a makeshift arrange- 
ment ¢ 


f rope drive and the whole 
gamut of mechanical transmission de- 
vices from tangles of tight and loose 
pulleys and leather-belt combinations 
to clutch-pulleys and long lines of 
shafting. Only a small percentage of 
the plants in each state use electric 
rive. In Iowa, for example, there are 
but three or four electrically operated 
factories out of the whole forty, so 
that some idea of the possibilities may 


be had. 


A consideration of canning factories 





in corn canning have been reduced to 
a series of simple and highly special- 
ized operations that follow one another 
in the same logical order as the house- 
wife uses in canning corn on a kitchen 
range. The only difference is in the 
scale the processes are carried on. 
This varies in different plants by a unit 
known as the “line.” A plant may be 
“one line,” “two line,” or “three line,” 
etc., its capacity varying directly with 
the number of lines. A “line” is the 
set of machinery which leads out from 
the mixing tanks, the function of which 


upon which to divide up the motor 
loads. 

The corn is delivered to the factory . 
in wagon-load lots and in a “snapped” 
condition; that is, the ears have been 
snapped off of the stalk but not 
kusked, this being necessary to keep 
the corn from bruising while in transit 
from the farm. It should be borne in 
mind that sweet corn is soft and some- 
what green when used for canning, 
thus differing from the fully ripened 
condition in which the more-familiar 
field corn is harvested. Since the ears 
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have been delivered in a snapped con- 


dition, the first essential process at. the 
factory is removing the husks. 
ele- 


In the representative plant an 


vator raises the corn from a wagon 
dump to a point near the ceiling of the 
shed where the husking process is car- 
ried out. The wagon dump operates in 


a similar manner to those commonly 
found in country elevators, the wagon 
tilting up endways and depositing its 
corn in a hole in the floor, the process 


The ele- 


vator, of course, is power-driven. 


being carried out by hand. 


In rope-driven plants the methods of 


supplying this elevator, and the nu- 
merous other devices in the husking 
shed, with power differ widely. In 
some factories the practice is to run 


a long string of line-shafting supported 
on heavy posts from the main building 
to the husking shed 


that 


of the factory 


it being understood the latter is 


usually apart from the other buildings 


by a considerable distance. In other 


plants a pair of long manila ropes— 


part of the rope-drive system—supply 
the power. In still others a wide, sag- 
ging belt, stretched threshing-machine 


style between the two buildings, per- 
forms the office. 

It is needless to say, of course, that 
such makeshift 


arrangements are 


wasteful and contrast to 


the 


strongly in 
neatness, and compact accessibil- 
ity of the husking machinery when run 
electrically. With the entering wedge 
of the few electrically operated plants 
that are now scattered over lowa and 
surrounding states, canning-factory op- 
erators are beginning to appreciate this 
fact and to perceive that the whole sys- 
tem of rope-drive and attendant belts 
and pulley wheels is but poorly fitted 
to canning-factory operation. 

In this connection it is interesting to 


note the remarks of C. C. Swartzbaugh, 
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Portion of Typical Canning Plant, Showing Elevator, Husking Shed and Power House. 


manager of the Marengo, la., canning 


plant. His factory was erected in 1912 
after a fire had destroyed an old shaft- 
and-belt driven plant built in 1903. 
The 1903 plant was typical of the sort 
put up in the earlier days of canning- 
factory installation, and the new one is 
a good example of latter-day electric- 
drive arrangement. Consequently his 
the 
and full of pointers to the central sta- 


views on change are interesting, 


tion-man interested in canning-factory 
loads. 


“Why did we 


Mr. Swartzbaugh said in part: 


feel like trying such 


an innovation as electric drive at the 
time we put up this plant? We were 
partly influenced by the success one 


plant at Vinton, lowa, was having with 
its electrically operated machinery, and 
partly the change was due to the com- 
would have had 


layout we 


with the former system. 


plicated 





Interior of Husking Shed, Showing Conveyors. 


“Just look,” he continued, pointing 
toward the conveyors along near the 
roof of the long husking shed, “what 
mass of 


a complicated line-shafting 


and crossed and recrossed belts we 
would have had if we had tried to drive 
all these conveyor belts, and husking 
machines, and elevators out here by 
the old method. Now 


. . . . ‘ 
husking machines divided into groups 


we have our 
of seven each and a 15-horsepower in- 
We 


secured a yield of 796 cans of corn per 


duction motor drives each group. 


ton this year, and the usual amount is 
I lay it 
mostly to the prompt and reliable op- 


only 525-600 cans to the ton. 


eration of husking-machine equipment. 
Before we were always breaking down 
stock of 
corn came in and we generally had to 


somewhere just when a big 


discard an appreciable percentage of 
the stuff on account of spoiling before 
the huskers to 
This cut down the yield per ton 
taken in, 


Besides, it cuts down 


we could get going 
again. 
of 


down dividends. 


corn and likewise cuts 


dividends to have 100 to 150 employees 
standing around idle while we are fix- 
ing the transmission equipment. 
“We have a three-phase, 220-volt sys- 
each motor is of the induc- 
They range in size from 
always 


tem and 
tion type. 
to 15 have 
operation. 


horsepower, and 
been very satisfactory in 
We can from 1,300,000 to 2,100,000 cans 
per season and operate two lines. It 
is significant that I’ve only had to re- 
pair two belts in the main plant during 
the whole three years that this electric 
drive has been installed.” 

On the loads of 
the 


account of heavy 
ear corif that it 
unit group of machinery housed in the 
husking shed is the principal user 0! 
power around a canning factory. The 
machines in the buildings have 
mostly to do with the corn after it 


must deal with, 


main 


is 
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Cutter and 


removed from the cob and hence have 
lighter Toads to handle, and conse- 
quently do not use so much power. It 
may be interesting, therefore, to go 
into detail as to the places where the 
power delivered to the husking shed 
is distributed. 

Corn may be husked either by ma- 
chine or by hand. The machines op- 
erate similarly to a clothes wringer, 
the husks being peeled off of the ears 
like a wringer peeling off the top layer 
of a roll of wet rags, a set of rubber 
rollers being used in an analagous 
manner. About two horsepower is re- 
quired per machine, and the machines 
are usually driven in groups of four 
or six or thereabouts, the number de- 
pending upon how flexible the manage- 
ment desires the arrangement to be: 
that is, upon how small a number or 
how large a number of huskers they 
desire to be able to operate at one 
time. 

Whether the corn is husked by ma- 
chine or by hand certain conveyor belts 
up near the ceiling of the husking 
shed are necessary in order to trans- 
port the ears along the length of the 
building after they leave the elevator. 
These conveyor belts are usually 
from two to four feet wide and some- 
times carry the corn a distance of 200 
to 250 feet, although the present ten- 
dency seems to be toward more and 
shorter belts, owing to the unwieldy 
nature of the others and the exces- 
sive power they take. Sometimes the 
conveyors take the form of a parallel 
set of chains running on two sides of 
a flat trough 2 to 4 feet wide, the 
chains being connected at intervals of 
about 18 inches with wooden slats 
some three or four inches wide. The 
chains drag these slats along in the 
trough shoving about a basketful of 
corn ahead of each slat. 

















Silker Room. 


In using electric drive, the general 
practice seems to be to place an in- 
dividual motor on each conveyor. The 
pulley wheel, or pair of cog-wheels as 
the case may be, over which the con- 
veyors revolve at one end of their trav- 
els, is the agency through which the 
devices are driven. They move at a 
slow rate and the driving motors are 
usually belted to a set of gears which 
reduce the speed. The conveyor run- 
ning along the ceiling of the husking 
shed is the one which receives the 
corn coming on the elevator from the 
wagon-dump and distributes it 
throughout the length of the building. 
The elevator itself is nothing more 
than a conveyor of the slat-and-chain 
type running on a_ steep. slanting 
trough. 

Chutes lead down from the ceiling 
conveyors either to the husking ma- 


chines, or to places where the hand 
huskers work. Along the center of 
the shed runs another conveyor belt at 
a height of some three or four feet 
above the floor. On this belt the 
husked ears are deposited and carried 
to one end of the building, where an- 
other elevator raises them to the top 
story of the canning factory itself. 
Still another conveyor runs along the 
floor of the shed and carries’the husks 
to the opposite end of the building, 
there to be elevated by a stacker out- 
side the walls to the top of the husk 
pile. All the various belts and ele- 
vators just mentioned present no par- 
ticular problems in motor installation, 
the principal thing being to get a mo- 
tor large enough to carry occasional 
overloads when the plant is_ being 
worked above capacity as sometimes 
happens. Data are given in the ac- 
companying tables as to the power 
found sufficient in typical installations. 

Some conveyors. discharge their 
loads onto elevators, and vice versa. 
In such cases it frequently happens, 
owing to the inexperience of operators 
or some other similar cause, that the 
elevator or conveyor doing the dis- 
without 
having the receiving elevator or con- 
veyor in operation. 


charging is allowed to run 


This soon results 
in an immense heap of corn accumu- 
lating around the place of discharge, 
causing a heavy drag on the discharge 
apparatus. This generally results in 
the breakage of some part of the con- 
veyor or elevator before the operator’s 
attention is called to the trouble. To 
avoid this situation it is a good plan 
to install a circuit-breaker or some 
other safety device of equal effective- 
ness in the circuit of the motor running 
the discharging conveyor. Then if the 
load gets too heavy the breaker will 
kick out before machinery is damaged. 





Mixing Tanks, Filling Machine and Capper. 
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This point is frequently overlooked in 
installations and in many cases has re- 
sulted in a whole day’s shut-down for 
repairs. 

Thus 
husking 
The 


three 


have treated mainly of 
and attendant appa- 
itself 
height; 
to the 
the 


lar we 


the shed 


ratus. canning factory is 


generally stories in the 
“cut- 
off 
the 


remove 


devoted 
that 
second floor 

whose it to 

silk, bits of husk, etc.., 
have been carried along with the 
the floor 
(defined in the fore part of this 


top floor being 


ters,” machines cut corn 
of the 
“silkers”’ 


the 


cob; the to 


office 1s 


corn which 


may 


corn; and ground where the 


lines” 


article) are located. 


In rope-driven plants the usual 


method of transmitting power from 
to follows: \ 
shaft comes in through the wall from 


in 


floor floor is as line 


the power plant—generally located 
feet away— 
On 


an outside building a few 
and runs the length of the room. 
this shaft are located the various pul- 
for the 


leys and clutches operating 


ground floor, and also a large pulley 
with six or eight grooves in its face 
for carrying the rope drive that sup- 


plies the upper floors with power. 


When 


course, several motors are mounted on 


electric power is used, of 


each floor, according to the power and 
service requirements and each is con- 


trolled by a switch in its immediate 


vicinity as well as by a group switch 
The accompanying 
the 


on the main board. 


tables give information on 
specific means of dividing up the loads 
on the various motors in typical instal- 
The comparative workings of 
up 
Kelley, manager of the lowa 
Mr. Kelley 
reason long 


outlook 


profession to summarize the prac- 


lations. 


the two are well summed 
by H. G. 
City, la., 


i; peculiarly 


systems 
canning plant. 
fitted 


experience and extensive 


by of 
on 
the 
tical working of electric drive in com- 
to the 
are 


parison rope drive in canning 


business. His remarks appended 
herewith 

“The principal thing 1 have against 
rope drive is the fact that when one of 
the ropes break you have to shut down 
for a good long while and repair dam- 
And it difficult the 


ordinary plant to find somebody who 


ages. then, is in 
knows how to splice a rope and not 
make such a bulging joint that the rope 
will not jump the pulley every time 
the bulge comes around. Usually we 
have to send some distance for a pro- 
fessional at rope-splicing in order to 
be sure of a permanent job. Of course 
it breaks during the 


make a 


when canning 


season we try to 


splice ourselves to keep the machinery 


temporary 


going, but these splices are always 
g ) 


tearing loose, causing continued delays. 
Sending for an expert is an expensive 


process; besides it cOsts us a great 
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deal in time lost while machinery is 


inoperative. 
“Then, too, unless you have a clutch 


at every pulley of conse- 


quence, 


practically 


you sometimes have to run 
down a flight of stairs or two or into 
another room or something in order to 
shut off the power from that particular 
the 


thing happens. 


section of building when some- 
This makes things par- 
ticularly bad in case a person is caught 
in the machinery, or the trouble is due 
to some other accident of like nature. 
If a switch is handy to the motor that 


operates that section, an operator can 


go and jerk it out, pick up a board 
and apply it as a brake to a convenient 
pulley, and stop the machinery in short 
order. Where we have to pick up in- 
experienced help pretty nearly every 


year, Owing to the short two months 


that a canning factory operates, and 
these people are always getting them- 
selves into trouble with the machinery 
the that 
afford of 


quick stops are much appreciated. 


advantages 


in 


—consequently 


electric drive the way 


“We have found electric drive to be 


much more convenient all around. 
The circuit-breaker saves a man from 
a good many machinery breakages 


when things get overloaded—it’s a 
good deal easier to kick out a circuit- 
to 


break 


fuse, than 


shaft 


breaker, or blow a tear 


up a whole line or some 


gear wheels when a piece of machin- 


gets too heavily overloaded due 


ery 


to some accident or other. One of 


those clumsy rope drives will tear a 


to 
as anything | know of.” 
\ few 


man’s plant pieces about as quick 


words should be appended 


in closing upon the possibilities of 


central-station 
that 


canning factories 


as 


loads. Owing to the fact steam 


has to be used in the cooking processes 


f corn canning it has been practically 


the universal practice heretofore to in- 
stall boilers large enough to carry the 


power load as well as the cooking. A 
high-speed engine belted to a_ line- 
shaft that runs from the power house 


to canning building is the practice in 
rope-driven factories, while either a di- 
rect-connected or belted generator is 


used in electrically operated plants. 
Both three-phase, 220-volt, alternating- 
220-volt, 


in 


current systems and direct- 


current systems are use and seem 
to give equal satisfaction. 
Corn-canning factories only run six 
weeks or two months during August 
and September of each year, the ma- 
chinery lying idle the remainder of the 
time. They are usually operated on no 
definite daily schedule during the sea- 
son, but start up in the morning when 
the farmers begin bringing in the corn. 
This may be 7 a. m. or any time up to 
1 or 2 o’clock p. m., 


the fields 


depending on how 


wet are from dew or rain, 
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thus affecting the farmer’s ability to 
pick the corn. If a big supply of corp 
accumulates they are quite apt to start 
and run until 1 
This 
load-factor an indefinite thing. 
Start 


at 7 a. 
the next 


m. or 2 o'clock 
makes the 
When 


entire 


morning. 


they do practically 


load 


the 


comes on within half an hour 


The usual two-line plant uses from 
to 
ates at all it is practically certain to 


35 
50 horsepower. If the plant oper- 
be going during the late hours of aj- 
ternoon and those of early evening, g 
time of peak load in many central sta- 
tions, thus making it difficult for them 
to handle the added load. 

With the 
manager the possible economies to be 
effected 
rent in place of that supplied by his 


average  canning-factory 


by using central-station cur- 
own plant do not loom up very large. 
The fact that he has to have an engi- 
neer anyway to manage the steam for 


the cooking end of the _ business. 
makes it seem that the same official 
could handle an engine and turn out 


the power with greater economies to 
him than buying it from a central sta- 


tion, though this varies widely with 


local conditions. A big point in the 


central station’s favor, however, is the 


fact that the initial investment is 
greatly reduced if power is purchased: 
also engineers capable of handling 
both the steam and the electrical end 
of an electrical installation are hard 
to find and hold for such a short sea- 
son as that of canning-factory opera- 
tion, and that most managers have 


come to realize the fact by this time. 
The fact that a central station is ina 
position and can guarantee to furnish 
power continuously and reliably, along 
with expert help in case of an occa- 
sional motor trouble, is a big thing in 
its favor. 

The 


tion 


that the central sta- 


with 


business 
bid 


of success is the lighting load, and the 


can for most assurance 
motors 
and after the 
Those that run 


before are located mostly in the husk- 


load that comes from various 


that 
main plant is needed. 


must run before 


ing shed, where it sometimes happens 
that it is desirable to elevate and store 
the farmer’s corn as it comes in in the 
forenoons, single load by single load, 


until a sufficient supply has accumu- 
lated to make starting the canning 
plant itself profitable. Thus some of 
the elevator and conveyor motors 


must run to handle this work and it is 
not profitable to fire up the boilers and 
start the generating outfit to handle 
intermittent The motors 
run main plant 


this work. 

that must the 
shuts down are located in the cooking 
room, where crates full of corn must 
be lifted in and out of the cooking re- 
torts in the process of cooking the last 
of the corn that came from the “line.” 


after 
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the motors of course operating the 
hoist that does this work. Motors are 
also needed in the packing and ship- 
ping departments of large plants. 
Lights of course are needed at all 
times during the night, when men are 
working about the plant, whether the 
main part of the factory is running at 
all or not. This business is most de- 
sirable as it comes when other loads 
on the average central station are 
light. The usual system of lighting in 
Sevee is the ordinary rosette-and-drop- 
cord sort and many improvements and 
extensions of the load could profitably 
be made. The new high-powered 
tungsten units would seem especially 
adapted to the illumination of this type 
of factory and many improvements in 


the prevalent systems of illumination 
of canning plants may be looked for 
in the near future. 


EQUIPMENT OF IOWA CITY 
FACTORY. 
7.5-horsepower, 975 revolutions-per-min- 
ute motor belted to speed-reducing gearing 
driving elevator elevating corn from wagon 
dump to ceiling of husking shed. 

Six-horsepower, 835-revolutions-per-min- 
ute motor takes corn from elevator and 
conveys to one end of husking shed. It also 
runs the conveyor located three or four feet 
above the floor which carries the husked 
corn to elevator that leads to main canning 
factory itself. 

10.5 re, $50 revolutions-per-min- 
ute motor carries corn from elevator to 
opposite end of husking shed. It also is 
belted to elevator or stacker which carries 
husks to top of husk pile. 

Five-horsepower 1,000 revolutions-per- 
minute motor runs elevator which raises 
corn from husking shed. 

11.5-horsepower, 1,275 revolutions-per- 
minute motor belted to battery of eight 
Sprague corn cutters, 1900 Model. 

Five-horsepower 1,475  revolutions-per- 


CANNING 


minute motor belted to two silkers, Kelly 
type. 

Ten-horsepower, 925-revolutions-per-min- 
ute motor belted to line shaft operating two 
“‘lines.”” Also mixer. Line is composed of 
Merrell-Soule. filler, cappers and tippers. 

Five-horsepower, 1,450 - revolutions - per- 
minute motor operating hoist in cook room. 

Five-horsepower, 1,125 - revolutions - per- 
minute motor operates platform elevator 
to raise cases of corn from one floor to an- 
other in storage room. 


MOTORS IN CORN-CANNING PLANT 
LOCATED AT MARENGO. 

All have same speed, 1,800 revolutions per 
minute; husking shed, recovery conveyor, 
10 horsepower; distributing cdOnveyor, 5 
horsepower; wagon dump elevator, 15 horse- 
power; two husk conveyors, 5 horsepower; 
two batteries of 7 huskers each, 15 horse- 
power per battery; corn belt, carries corn 
after husked to elevator leading to main 
building, 5 horsepower; stacker, 5 horse- 
power; main building elevator, 5 horse- 
power; corn conveyor in husk room, 2 horse- 
power; cob conveyor in husk room, 2 horse- 
power; can lift from car, 2 horsepower; two 
silkers, 5 horsepower; spiral conveyor, 3 
horsepower; mixer, 5 horsepower; each line. 
5 horsepower; cob dump, 3 horsepower. 


Commercial Practice 


Management, Rates, New Business 





IS REGULATION FAILING? 


By H. G. D. Nutting. 

The introduction of the public serv- 
ice commission in the regulation of 
public utilities has opened the eyes 
of operators to new conditions. In 
most cases they have received the laws 
with open arms, possibly even reaching 
out to help their coming. In some 
states which as yet have no_ public 
utility law, many operators are hoping 
for one. 

To some of those who have practiced 
before the public utilities commissions 
a feeling of doubt is growing. Some 
operators say they would rather do 
business with a city council. It does 
not necessarily follow that these oper- 
ators have used methods that they find 
they cannot use with commissions. 
When commission regulation started 
operators thought they at last saw 
protection from the attacks of ignorant 
or unfair city councils, particularly in 
rate matters which even now require 
expert attention. In most cases, in 
the last six or seven years their dream 
has been largely realized. There have 
been some cases of decisions bordering 
on confiscation due to unfounded preju- 
dice. 

The indeterminate-permit feature of 
the laws of some states has been a 
feature valuable to utilities. In those 
States not having this feature, utilities 
are in great danger. This seems par- 
ticularly true in Missouri. The Mis- 
sour! Commission is seriously hamp- 


ered by the omission of this clause. 
It is hoped that the next Missouri leg- 
islature will take speedy action to in- 
corporate the indeterminate permit 
provision and to bring the operations 
of municipally owned plants more com- 
pletely under the control of the Com- 
mission. 

Municipal plants need more regula- 
ting than private. A perusal of or the 
reports of any public service commis- 
sion will verify this statement. The 
writer recalls a case in which the city 
clerk was written three times about the 
correction of the annual report of the 
city waterworks department. He finally 
replied apologetically, making some re- 
marks about not being put in jail for 
his failure to reply previously and ad- 
vising the commission that if they 
would send the report back he would 
see what could be done. This is only 
one example of many similar cases. 

It is probable that municipal owner- 
ship will in the future be more success- 
ful in states having good utility laws 
and good commissions. In respect to 
technical matters of this kind, city 
councils and commissions have to be 
saved against themselves. 

The question arises, after all are the 
commissions any protection for the 
people against themselves in case of 
privately owned utilities? The  pre- 
sumption is that public utility laws 
have been passed for the purpose of en- 
abling the public to get the best ser- 
vice for the least amount of money in 
the broadest sense of the terms. The 
fundamental arguments have been that 


city councils were not in a _ position 
to judge for themselves either through 
lack of knowledge or prejudice what 
was best for them in the regulation of 
the utilities within their bounds. It 
was argued that the commission would 
be able to employ a corps of experts 
to determine the real facts in each 
case. 

This has been true. The engineer- 
ing and statistical staffs of public 
service commissions have accumulated 
a vast amount of valuation, operation 
and statistical data which has _ been 
useful in assisting operators to com- 
pare their operating results with oth- 
ers, thus enabling them to find the 
weak points in their expense accounts 
and correcting them. - The operator 
who has not studied the statistical re- 
ports of the New York arid Wisconsin 
Commissions has neglected a valuable 
asset in the operation of his business. 

On the other hand, are the commis- 
sions performing the work for which 
they were intended, the protection of 
the people against themselves and 
against the utilities? 

There are few men who can stand 
the pressure of public opinion. One 
who has served the public knows the 
variations with which pressure is borne 
upon him. It takes a high degree of 
moral courage to make decisions one 
believes to be correct and stand by 
them. 

This phase of regulation has _ been 
strongly impressed on the commis- 
sions. At first the people were wil- 
ling to give the commission full sway 
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because they believed they had at last 
discovered a way to show up the tre- 
mendous profits of the public service 
corporations, The 
did not regulate long before they found 


early commissions 


that these “tremendous profits” were 


ctitious. They fearlessly went ahead 


regulating, raising rates in some cases, 


and in some cases lowering them. In 
cases where they lowered them, the 
people were not satisfied because they 
had not lowered them enough, and in 
cass where they raised them, the peo- 
ple were loud in their criticism of the 
commission. They took a sort of “give 


them another trial” attitude and by let- 


ters warned them to be 


protest, 
more careful next time. 

\ careful investigation will show that 
letters of do not 
in the majority of cases from the “pub- 
lie.” 


Every operator, every banker, every 


protest come 


tnes¢ 


butcher knows some cer- 


grocer, every 

tain persons in his town who can 
be depended upon to protest every- 
thing. In most cases, they will all 
agree on the same persons. The pub- 
lic utilities of a city are easy pre) 
for these muck-rakers. They always 
have a tew followers among the ig- 


The better classes con- 
Unfortunately they 


norant classes. 
sider them a joke. 
are able to swing enough of an easily 
susceptible public opinion to make a 
conscientious take 
\nd unfortunately, many commissions 
vith a sincere desire to perform well 


commission notice 


the services for which they were ap- 
pointed, without further investigations 
as to the origin of the protest, call the 
utility to an accounting. This same 
vicious muck-raker attempts to get in 
his work in municipally owned plants, 
y attacking the 
controlling board as a body. 


manager personally 
or the 
He seldom gets far in this case for his 
town people know his nature and pay 
no attention to State commis- 
sions are beginning to take him seri- 
ously, believing that he represents the 


him. 


people. 

If this type of regulation grows and 
persists, public utility commissions will 
The basic principle of this 
government is that the people must 
This means the majority of the 
The leg- 


which have been elected by 


be failures. 


rule. 
people, not a few individuals. 
islatures 
the majority of the people have seen 
fit to pass public utility laws and ap- 
point commissions to enforce them be- 
cause the people believe that they were 
in themselves not competent to de- 
termine what is best for themselves in 


the regulation of their enfranchised 
utilities. In view of this fact, every 
commission should make its decision 


fearlessly and finally, changing them 
and modifying them only after the pre- 


sentation of facts making changes or 
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modifications justifiable. If commis- 


sions will make their decisions on this 


basis, regulation will be a success, if 
not it will fail to the ultimate detri- 
ment of the utility and consequently 


of the people 
Much of the criticism by the public 
regulation of public utilities 
out of belief in the prin- 
The American 
liberty-loving 
the 


of state 
has grown 


ciple of “home rule.” 
and 


con- 


people are a people 
jealous of 


their 


privileges of 
By “home 


are 


trolling own affairs. 


rule” in reference to the regulation of 


public utilities, we think of city con- 
trol in distinction to state control. That 
direct city regulation has _ failed is 
proven by the demand for state regu- 
lation. Whether or state regula- 
tion will eventually fail remains to be 


their 


not 


seen. If the people must have 


they require decisions to al- 
favor them regardless of extenu- 


regulation 


way; if 
ways 
circumstances, state 


If the people are willing to 


ating 
will fail. 
play fair and accept their commission’s 
should 
the 


judgment as to whether rates 


or lowered, and as to 


any rule or practice, state 


be raised 
justice of 
regulation will succeed. 

City councils are not competent to 
judge as to what rates for _ public 
service should be, any more than they 


are competent to pass civil laws with- 


out consulting their city attorney or 
health laws without consulting their 
health officer. This point is illus- 


trated in a recent case before a public 


service commission, resulting from a 
complaint as to rates and service by 
At the hearing of the 


case, the complainants were advised 


50 citizens. 


that the burden of proof of the con- 
tention was on them. Their spokesman 
said that if the burden of proof was 
on them they would have to drop the 
matter as they had neither the tech- 
nical ability nor the means to prove 
their case; that the public service com- 
the 
and 


mission was appointed and had 


conveniences for this purpose 
should make the necessary technical in- 
vestigations to determine the facts. In 
view of this the commission’s decision 
should be made positively and fear- 
lessly and the complainants should be 
satisfied whether the for or 


against them. 


result is 


On account of a natural fear of pub- 
lic opinion, commissions are inclined 
to favor the public in their decisions. 
Why shouldn’t they? Are they not the 
servants of the public? Immediately 
favorable decisions are not always ulti- 
mately beneficial. The public utilities 
in a city contribute more to the com- 
fort of its people than any other fea- 
ture. When contemplating moving to 
a city our first question is: “Has it gas, 
electricity and water?” Consequently 
public utility companies should be fos- 
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i 
tered, not fought. The physical hazards 
are enough, without the political haz. 
ards. 

[fa utility is encouraged it can give 
good service at low rates to the ulti- 
mate benefits of both itself and the 
upon in- 
Increased sales depend 


public. Low rates depend 


creased sales. 


upon good service. If utilities are 


attacked 
directly or 


continually and_ persistently 


by city bodies, either 


through public service commissions 


proper attention cannot be given to 
bettering service, and increasing busj- 
ness. 

High rates do not necessarily carry 
with them high profits. High rates re. 
The point of max- 


imum benefit for both public and utility 


sult in small sales. 


is where the largest number of people 
can be served at the smallest expense. 
This point is not controlled either by 
utilities or the public but by fixed eco- 
nomic laws. These laws cannot be 
changed by regulating bodies whether 
they be municipal or state. 
The presumption is that a public 
service commission making a special 
study of public utilities is better quali- 
fied to gage these laws than municipal 
councils. At the case 
with the older commissions. Some of 


the newer state cOmmissions are inex- 


least this is 


perienced and possibly they are also pre- 


judiced. 
Much depends upon their working 
staffs. In order to be efficient every 


commission should have a thoroughly 
competent and experienced engineer, a 
counsel, and a The _ten- 
dency has been to employ young col- 


statistician. 


lege graduates for the working staffs. 
This has usually been because these 
young were willing to work for 
the wages the commissions were forced 
to pay. An attempt should be made 


to employ more experienced men if 


men 


possible. A mature man impresses both 
the utilities and the public with con- 
fidence. A _ recent graduate 
even though he be competent and able 
usually has not the desirable prestige 
of appearance and personality that an 


college 


older man has. 

Politicians should not be appointed 
to public service commissions. These 
men usually see things through nar- 
row eyes. Decisions with them are 
not a question of what is ultimately 
the best for the public, but what is 
policy. It is not claimed that poli- 
ticians are always incompetent, preju- 
diced or unfair. As a matter of prin- 
ciple they should have no place on 
public service regulating bodies. 

Whether or not state regulation o! 
public utilities fails will depend on the 
Ultimately the 


people themselves. th 
If munici- 


people have the last word. 
pal regulation has failed, and if state 
regulation fails, what will be next? 
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Additions to Louisville Power 
Plant. 

With 4,000 additional horsepower of 
boilers, a new 5,000-kilowatt turbine 
and a second 250-foot steel smokestack, 
the Waterside plant of the Louisville 
Gas and Electric Company will be in 
operation as its principal generating 
station in the next three weeks or so. 
Already 2,000 additional horsepower of 
boilers have been connected with the 
old stack and are in operation, and the 
turbine, the latest pattern from the 
factory of the General Electric Com- 
pany, and the cause of much interest 
among engineers in the Louisville’ sec- 
tion of the country, has been installed 
and given a trial and is now being 
connected for business. 

The two smokestacks of the com- 
pany, each 250 feet high, designed to 
supply the requirements of 6,000-horse- 
power boilers, individually and _ col- 
lectively are the largest in Louisville 
or in that part of the country. The 
old stack was erected when the Wa- 
terside plant was the generating sta- 
tion of the old Kentucky Electric 
Company, absorbed in the Byllesby 
merger. The four 1,000-horsepower 
boilers with which the plant was 
equipped have just been increased by 
two more and these are in operation, 
connected with the old stack. Two 
other boilers are ready to begin oper- 
ations as soon as the finishing touches 
are put on the stack and the connec- 
tions. There is room left for four 
more 1,000-horsepower boilers and ul- 
timately it is expected these will be 
added to the power equipment, thus 
giving a maximum of 12,000 horse- 
power. 

The added production of the plant 
will be consumed in the new business 
that has been written since the merger 
was effected. As nearly completed the 
Waterside plant will practically suf- 
fice for the requirements during nor- 
mal summer demands, and this will 
enable the company to shut down the 
old Fourteenth Street plant, obtained 
from the old Louisville Lighting Com- 
pany. Eventually the old plant will be 
retired as a producer, though it will 
serve as a substation. Improvements 
and work being done at this time have 
that end in view. 

For instance, the company is just 
completing construction of a new tic 
line with. 3,000 kilowatts capacity to 
supplement the original line of the 
same capacity which was built when 
it was determined to transfer as much 
as possible of the load from the Four- 
teenth Street plant. This line will 
serve when the Fourteenth Street plant 
iS converted into a substation. In ad- 
dition connections are being made di- 
rectly between the Waterside plant 
and the underground system of feed 


wires in the central part of the city. 
These have been in a measure supplied 
via the oid Fourteenth Street plant. 
Hereafter the Waterside plant will 
feed them directly. 


—— 
Boston Edison Overcomes Labor 
Contention. 

In response to complaint by labor 
unions in Boston that the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company of that city 
violated the contract labor act, the com- 
pany has replied to the effect that the 
purchase, in the fall of 1913, of 11 miles 
of a new kind of electric cable from an 
English firm with offices in Canada, 
made it desirable to have experienced 
men to make the splices; hence the 
British company agreed to send one of 
its engineers and three splicers to make 

the splices. 

“The Secretary of Labor,” the Edison 
Company says, “to whom the case oi 
one of the men was finally carried, 
found there was no violation of the law 
because he was engaged in work which 
American laborers could not do with- 
out instruction.” 

Ccclninishiiiiaieaad a 


Kansas City Electrical Festival Big 
Success. 

The Fall Festival Electric arranged 
by the Kansas City (Mo.) Electric 
Light Company, managed by Miss M. 
J. Russell, of the company’s Electric 
Shop, and participated in by represent- 
atives of several manufacturers of elec- 
trical household equipment, was very 
successful. It is stated that the ex- 
hibitors made actual sales that more 
than repaid for the effort and expense. 
More than 10,000 persons visited the 
show—nearly every one being a con- 
sumer of electricity, eager to find new 
ways to employ current. It was the 
ten-day period during which the com- 
pany grants discounts for payment of 
electric light bills, and this fact doubt- 
less helped materially to swell the 
crowds. 

Cakes were baked in full view of the 
audience—and the onlookers had a taste 
of these products. The men, women 
and children wandered around among 
the tables of the various displays, at 
will; there were no barred-off areas, no 
warning to be careful, no _ fenders 
against blaze or heat, no smoke, no 
fumes, nothing to guard against except 
possibly the surface heat of the ranges. 

The festival was directed at the 
housewives and husbands of Kansas 
City; it was a house-useful exhibition, 
and for this reason the -program was 
perhaps more like a parlor entertain- 
ment than otherwise it might have 
been. There was talking-machine mu- 
sic every day. The latter part of the 
festival, there was an orchestra every 
afternoon, and special numbers, includ- 
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ing dances, suitable for the particular 
program. Saturday night, the only 
evening when the exhibition was open 
after 6 o'clock, tables were cleared 
away from a part of the floor, and 
many couples joined with the profes- 
sional entertainers in dancing. 

It was the most successful effort to- 
wards interesting people in electrical 
devices that the company has ever un- 
dertaken. Among the most interested 
guests were 200 bakers who witnessed 
a demonstration of the Hughes Elec- 
tric Heating Company’s oven Friday, 
October 9. This oven turned out 32 
perfect loaves after 28 minutes’ bak- 
ing, with two kilowatts—every loaf per- 
fectly baked without turning. 

icciarmcasliglil cmt a 

Contemplated Extensions at 

Dayton. 

An active campaign for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether it will not be 
possible to secure enough business in a 
number of villages in the vicinity of 
Dayton to warrant the Dayton Light 
& Power Company in extending its 
service to them is being conducted by 
Manager Jeannot, of the Wilmington, 
O., branch of the company. Wilming- 
ton has used the company’s service for 
some time with excellent results and 
general satisfaction, ‘and Manager 
Jeannot believes that other towns will 
be able to do the same, on a basis prof- 
itable to the company. The towns re- 
garded as good prospects in this con- 
nection include Westboro, Martinsville, 
Midland City, and possibly New Vienna 
ard Blanchester, which have municipal 
plants. 

ee en eee 
Sandusky to Get New Lighting 
Rates. 

Under the terms of the contract ten- 
tatively agreed upon between the city 
of Sandusky, O., and the Sandusky Gas 
& Electric Company, the city will re- 
ceive lower rates for its street lighting, 
and domestic rates will also be made 
lower, if 51 per cent of the property- 
owners in the business section can be 
persuaded to agree to the maintenance 
of the ornamental street-lighting sys- 
tem proposed. It is considered prac- 
tically certain that this can be arranged 
although some protests have been re- 
ceived against the plan. The city ex- 
pects to enter into the contract out- 
lined which provides for the installa- 
tion of 380 lamps for the “white way” 
system by April 1, 1915; 500 street 
lamps by August 1, 1915, and 500 lamps 
before the end of the next year. 

— : 

Of 12,500 new residence buildings 
erected in the Boston Edison Com- 
pany’s territory during the past four 
years, 8,700 are wired for electric 
lighting. 
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How Some Folks Feel About the 
Electrical Contractor. 


The two communications reproduced 
herewith were received recently by one 
f the largest electrical supply houses in 
the country. They were written upon 
plain paper and the signatures are such 
as to indicate that they may not be origi- 
nal or genuine communications. It 1s 
quite possible that the writer of these 
communications is more of a humorist 
han an electrician They do, however 
int out a homely truth and indicate the 


character of some people who attempt to 


» into the electrical contracting business. 
While they are an exaggeration, they are 
not very far from what is often found 
in the mails of electrical manufacturers 
and jobbers 
dear sir I hev desid ed to be a alektrishian 
an hev open a Stor wher i wil do bisnes 

im goin to be aleck 

now wat i want to know is can you tel 
ne sum good buks were i can lern to be 
1 xpert. pleas send al your catalogs as 

hav decid to study alectrisity now hev 


you sum buks that tel about this stuf any 


kind will do as i aint perticlar like sum 
pleas send prices an let me no how 
nuch is you goods. do you trust peepul 
ou don't can you tel me sum good 
J se that wil i no won job i ken get 
becas the fat hed ows me 10$ so vou se 1 
t a good start 
pls let me no by return male what | 
isk you if vou ferget reed the fist pt this 
letter don’t ferget about the catalogs an 
wil you trust me—how ar yu 


This is the second communication, re- 
l the 


plying to certain questions put to 
ommunicant by the jobber 

ear sir i got vour letter, you say house 
my credit—its fine hous yours 


you say I shud ought to have mor xpear- 
eance 1 forgot to tel you that is why 1 





m goin to be a alect so i will get expear 
how do you xpekt a man to zet expearce 
withot havin it. did yo send the cat- 
logs I aint recd them yet i hed a 
custmr yestdry he sez do you sell lamps 
I sez ves what kind he sez 25 what 
I sez kind what kind he sez 25 what I 
S¢ | didn’t say nothin about 25 any- 


thing pls send me a few lamps low priced 
ones dont send them cod can I send them 


back if i dont like them an do you sell 
wire pleas send me some of that to i 
xpect to get a larg order so pleas send 


me some wire at oncet i hope you have 
sent the cat-logs as I am anxous to start 
up 1 forgot to tel you how i cum to be 
a-alect do you no mr. Privat he works 
for you he sez any man can be a lectrikal 


cont. so i thot i cud do that as i aint got 
nothing Ise to do. an wen you see him 
agin tel him to cum an see me how ar 
yu, 
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Specifying Holes in Structural 


Steel for Crane Contact-Wire 

Supports. 

It has been the writer's experience 
that a gerat deal of money is wasted 


in connection with contact-wire instal- 
lations for traveling electric cranes, be- 


was not used in plan- 


cause foresight 
ning for the supports for the wires. 
This item becomes of particular im- 


portance where the crane runway is of 


structural steel. In many cases, no 
thought is given to the fact that the 
contact wires must be supported 
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ELEVATION 
Fig. 1.—Angle-lron for Contact-Wire Sup- 
port. 
along the steel crane runway until the 


is in position in the building. 
Then it is drill 


it at intervals for the contact-wire sup- 


runway 


necessary to holes in 

















port blocks. Obviously, it costs sev- 
eral times as much to drill a hole thus 
in the field, as it does to punch the 
same hole in the fabrication works, 
when the steel girder is being built. 
The electrical man in an industrial 
plant should always look forward to 
this possibility, and see that the steel 
is properly punched before it is as- 
sembled Where open holes are re- 
Zz Stee! IT Beam Ba Grane 
—_—— Rail 
e Porcelain 
| Strap insulators 
Square ron 4 far Supporting 
| “ead e| ke H Contact Wires 
| Bolt 
& — Pe 


Fig. 2.—Strap Iron for Mounting Insulators. 
quired in the steel, they can be indi- 
cated on the drawings by a black field 
circle. Tapped holes can be indi- 
by a black field 
rounded by a dotted concentric circle. 


in 
cated in circle, sur- 

A length of angle riveted to a crane 
girder, as shown in Fig. 1, provides a 
bracket to 
blocks or metallic fasteners for contact- 


bolted. Such 


splendid which wooden 


wire supports can be 
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brackets will be supplied riveted on the 
crane girder at the required distances, 
if they are specified at the time the 
steel is ordered or before it has been 


The 


additional 


fabricated. steel manufacturer 
make 
brackets. If he 


charge, it will probably be 


no for 
make a 
at the rate 


may charge 


these does 
of 2.5 or 3 cents a pound, which means 
practically no increase in the aggregate 
cost on a’steel job of any consequence. 

\ good of 
tact wires on an I-beam girder, where 
that 


Fig. 2. 


method supporting con- 


it is desired no wood be used, is 


shown in \ wrought-iron yoke 
is bolted 


the 


to the girder. The holes In 


girder for supporting this yoke 
should be punched at the steel mill, and 
not drilled out on the job. Unless the 
held tightly, 


there is a possibility of their coming 


contact wires are very 
out of the grooves of the insulators oj 
Fig. 2, and grounding against the yoke; 
provided 


against the face of the yoke to elimi- 


hence insulation should be 


nate the possibility of such grounding. 
E. H. Snow. 
——- 
Louisville Electricians Discuss Lia- 
bility Law. 

Four reasons favor carrying liabili- 
ty and workmen's compensation insur- 
ance with established insurance com- 
panies instead of paying premiums int 
the state officials for them to adminis- 
workmen’s compensation is 


ter when 


provided for by state law, according t 


the advice given the members of the 
Louisville Electrical Clearing House 
by Fred J. Williams, local representa- 


tive of the Travelers’ Insurance Com- 
First, he said, the policy-holder 


company 


pany. 

is safe when an established 
writes his insurance; second, the policy 
is explicit, detailing its provisions down 
to the last point; third, such policies 
are comprehensive, covering the pro- 
visions of the act and giving additional 
insurance is 


written by 


protection; fourth, such 


more economical, being 
companies which have already had and 
paid for their experience and which can 
quote a lower rate, while the state in- 
surance is yet more or less of an ex- 
periment. 

Most of the members of the Clear- 
ing House, all of whom will be affected 
as employing contractors, were present 
and followed Mr. Williams's talk care- 
fully, getting, some of them, their first 
definite idea of the measure. Mr. Wil- 
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ted the law and counseled 


liams interp! 
the contractors as to what they must do 


to avoid coming into conflict with it, 


what provisions were automatic and 


what were optional, ete. He advised 


that every man accept the act and then 
comply with its terms by insuring in a 
liability company. Under the law the 
employers affected may pay into the 
fund to be administered by a state 
board, may carry their own insurance 
if they can show their ability to do so, 
or they may insure in a lability com- 
pany doing business in the state. 
a 

Among the Contractors. 

The contract for installing an elec- 
tric lighting plant at the county farm, 
Clinton, Ill, has been awarded by the 
building committee of the Board of Su- 
pervisors to the Kise Electric Company 
of Peoria. 

The McKeever Electric Company, 
Columbus, O., has secured the contract 
for installing the electrical equipment 
for the new $200,000 club house for 
the Elks of that city. An electric 
kitchen will be installed. 

Howard Demar and F. G. Barrett, of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., have published 
a statement announcing the dissolu- 
tion of the firm of Demar & Barrett 
Electrical Company, by mutual con- 
sent. The business will hereafter be 
conducted by McMahon & Barrett, and 
be known as the Soo Electrical Com- 
pany, to whom all accounts of the for- 
mer firm of Demar & Barrett are pay- 


able and by whom all bills against this 


firm are to be paid. 


The electrical work for the new 
Baldwin addition, Columbus, O., pro- 
viding for 17 concrete electric light 
standards, with underground wiring, 
will be done by the Erner-Hopkins 
Company, Columbus. 


s 

















TYPICAL FIREPROOF BUS AND 
SWITCH COMPARTMENTS. 


By Emil G. Bern. 


In power stations employing elec- 
trically operated switches for medium 
voltages and heavy currents, the buses, 
connections and switches are usually 
installed in concrete or brick compart- 
ments. 

















oes | Section 0-2 


Fig. 1.—Sections of Typical Bus Compart- 


ments. 


Concrete is now used in the majority 
of cases. Sometimes complete forms 
are made, usually of wood, and the 
whole compartment poured. Although 
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Fig. 2.—Fireproof Bus and Switch Compartments with Buses in Floor. 


this gives the best construction, it is 
comparatively expensive. More often 


the compartment is built of various 


sizes of concrete slabs set in cement, in 


which case the construction is cheaper, 
though fairly accurate results can be 


obtained. 


Fireproof bus compartments usually 


inclose or separate the different 


phases of the buses and connections by 
masonry. <As this masonry must be 
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considered at ground potential, the gen- 
eral dimensions of the compartments 
are determined primarily by the al- 
lowable distance between live parts 
and ground for different voltages. 

Fig. 1 shows sections of typical bus 
compartments, with fundamental di- 
mensions for different voltages based 
on average capacities and conditions. 
With the help of the table, the bus com- 
partment can easily be designed. It 
is, of course, necessary to determitie 
first the dimensions of the switches, 
busbar supports, buses, connections and 
the clamps for attaching the connec- 
tions to the buses, and also to take 
into account mechanical clearance and 
convenience in installing the material. 

The compartment shelves are usual- 
ly about two inches thick, but are 
sometimes thicker when made of con- 
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Fig. 3.—Disconnecting 


compartments. The 


crete tor 


large 
thickness of the barriers between phases 


is determined by the mechanical 


strength of the structure This also 
applies to the thickness of the com- 


brick 


dimensions of the 


compart- 
brick 


usually predetermine the thickness of 


partment walls. In 


ments, the 


the walls; in concrete structures, the 
thickness of the walls and barriers is 
generally from three to four inches. 
For voltages up to 3,300, disconnect- 
ine switches are mounted on marble 
bases without insulators. When pro- 
vided with imsulators they are usually 
mounted on steel bases, which have 
the advantage of occupying small space. 


The later method also preserves the 
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Switches Mounted in Subcompartments of 


Oil Switch. 


compartments in a straight line with 
the bus, the insulators being secured 
either to the shelf or the back wall of 
the compartment. If the buses are 
heavy enough and securely anchored, 
they can serve as hinges and clips for 
the switch, thus somewhat simplify- 
Whatever type 
of switch is used, care must be taken 


ing the construction. 


to see that proper ground clearance is 
obtained from the blade in any posi- 
tion. 

To withstand mechanical stresses in- 
cidental to momentary short-circuits 
and heavy overloads, it is necessary 
that the buses and connections should 
while at the 


be securely anchored, 


same time provision must be made 
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for expansion and contraction of long 
buses due to temperature changes, The 
bus suports may be secured either to 
the shelves or the back of the compart- 
ment, but must be located near open- 
ings so as to be accessible for clean. 
ing and inspection. For convenience 
in joining connections to the bus, the 
busbars are usually laid on side. The 
space available for the switching equip- 
ment largely determines the design of 
the compartments. 

Sometimes the buses are located on 
the floor below the oil switches, which 
construction is very desirable when us- 
ing bottom-connected switches, pro- 
vided the disconnecting switches be- 
tween the oil switches and the bus 
are located so that a person operating 
them can see whether the oil switch 
To meet this condi- 
tion, and thus eliminate the danger of 


is open or closed. 


operating the disconnecting 
switch, they may be installed in a sub- 


wrong 


compartment in the oil-switch cell just 
above the floor. A door for this sub- 
compartment, of the same width as 
the oil switch, helps to determine with- 
out question which disconnecting 
switches belong to a certain oil switch. 

The remainder of the information 
will refer only to bottom-connected 
operated switches, either 


with the oil vessels in one or two 


electrically 


rows, tandem or parallel, as indicated 
by B and A, respectively, of Fig. 2. 

Fig. 2 shows an arrangement of oil 
switches with the subcompartments, 
disconnecting switches and buses in- 
stalled in the floor. The buses are 
supported and accessible from below. 
Barriers of asbestos lumber or similar 
material may be provided between con- 
nections of different phases, if consid- 
ered necessary. 

If disconnecting 
quired on one side of the oil switch 


switches are re- 


only, the parallel-arranged oil switch 
may be used and installed against the 
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liable to injury during shipment and Auxiliary 
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Disconnecting switches are occasion- 
ally used for isolating horizontal sec- 
tions of the bus and are located in the 
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October 24, 114 
wall, as shown in 4. With disconnect- 
ing switches on both sides of the oil 
switch, it is possible to arrange all of 
them in the subcompartments by pro- 
viding space back of the oil switch for 
operating them, or by using the tan- 
dem-arranged switch as shown in B. 
With the first arrangement, a bus-sec- 
tion oil switch may be installed direct- 
ly over the buses; while with tandem- 
arranged switches, the construction can 
be materially improved and made more 
the bus-section 


compact }) locating 
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application of the tandem-arranged oil 


switch to the conditions as A 
and B. If the room containing the bus 


compartment is for other 


same 


used 
advisable to 
the 


also 
provide 
to guard 


purposes, it is 


doors between barriers 
against accidental contact with the con- 


nections. 


It is often necessary to install the 
bus and switch compartment on the 
same floor; in some cases, this floor 


is immediately above the transformer 
compartments, so that the connections 
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v v 
circuit Connected to Main Bus. 


oil switch in 
switches. 
Fig. 


line with the other 


3 shows bus compartments on 
the floor below the oil switches, the dis- 
connecting switches being arranged in 
subcompartments. A represents a bus- 
section switch; B a bus-tie, generator 
Or transformer switch connected 
cording to the diagram: C 


ac- 
shows the 


4 





e 
Section H-H. 
Fig. 5.—Compartments with All Switches 
on One Floor. 
between the different elements can- 
not be made under the floor. A com- 


pact construction of this kind is shown 
in Fig. 4, which provides for bus-tie, 
and generator 
the same 

construction 


transformer switches 


connected in manner as in 
This 


however, a set of disconnecting switch- 


Fig. 3. requires, 
es, arranged horizontally in the buses. 
through 
easily be provided under the main bus 


Passages compartments can 
as indicated in the figure. 

Another construction furnishing the 
connections is shown 
must be 


same electrical 


in Fig. 5. Here false floors 
provided over the connections, unless 
these can be carried through and under 
the This over the 
connections between the oil switches 
and the compartments consist of 


movable slate slabs resting on verti- 


floor. false floor 


Fe- 


cal brick or concrete barriers between 
the connections. With this construc- 
tion, it is necessary to provide doors 
for the well as for 
the oil switches. 

Section A shows the construction of 


compartments as 
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a bus-tie connection; section B, a gen- 
erator or transformer connection; and 
the plan view C, a combination of the 
above for connecting a generator to its 
‘transformer or to the main bus in the 
indicated in the 
Section D shows how 


same manner as dia- 
gram of Fig 4. 
a feeder circuit may be connected to 
the main bus and how the instrument 
transformers may be installed in line 
with the auxiliary bus compartment, if 
Disconnecting switches may 
also be accommodated in this compart- 
ment for the instrument 
transformers from the line when ener- 
gized the The 
disconnecting 


desired. 
isolating 
other end. bus- 
with 
switches nray be installed as illustrated 
at E. The switch must, however, 
be placed at right angles to the main 
compartment. 


from 


section oil switch 


oil 


alii 
Relations of the United States to 
International Commerce. 

The world’s leading importers 
the United Kingdom, Germany and the 
United the order named, 
France being fourth and the Nether- 
lands fifth. The United States and the 
United Kingdom world’s 
largest 
many, France 
The United States 
per cent of the total imports into the 
United Kingdom, 15 per cent of those 
into Germany, 10 per cent into France, 


are 


States, in 


are the 


exporters, followed by Ger- 
the Netherlands. 


furnishes 


and 
about 20 


i4 per cent into Italy, 65 per cent into 
Canada, 53 per cent into Cuba, 50 per 
cent into Mexico, 15 per cent into Ar- 
gentina, and 15 per cent into Brazil. 
“The Commercial Relations of the 
United States,” a volume of 272 pages, 
just issued by the Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. CG, contains revised figures 
showing in detail for the year 1912 


compared with the previous year, the 
articles entering into the trade of each 
the commercial 
tions the United States. 
volume should prove valuable to those 


transac- 
This 


country and 


with 


interested in the foreign trade of the 
United States 
Copies may be obtained from the Su- 


and foreign countries. 


perintendent of Documents, Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for 40 cents each. 
Pe 


Electric Street Railway Needed. 

United States Consul W. F. Doty, at 
Nassau, New Providence, Bahama Islands, 
reports that an electric street-car system 
in Nassau and vicinity would probably be 
profitable, as it is in many small tropical 
communities. Storage-battery cars would 
make the cost of equipment low. Twenty 
cars might be sufficient to start with for 
the city. Later the line might be extended 
along the western shore to The Caves, 
Orange Hill, Old Fort, and even to Clif- 
ton and Southwest Bay. 
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CALIFORINA. 
Western States Gas and Electric 
Company was authorized 


to ISS 


three-year six-per-cent promis- 
than 92.5 
1ed 
386.65 will 
ted- 


bet- 


s at a price not less 


of their face value plus acer 


nterest. Of the proceeds $540 


e used to discharge loating indel 


ness and $135,000 for additions and 

rments 

The Pacific Power Company, which 
a hvydr Mill 


County, au- 


electric plant on 


was granted 


issue promissory notes of the 


f $76,000 in leu of other 


viously issued without the con- 
the ( 


The San Joaquin Light and Power 
Corporation was 


ommission 


ized to issue a 


author 
missory note in the sum of 


+} 


interest at nie 


year pr 


00 to bear 


rate oft 


per annum, 


NEW YORK—Second District. 
The Village of Bath 


te ct 


was granted au 


nstruct a municipal electric 


The appli ation was opposed 


ic and Gas Light Com- 


ommissioner | mmet, in writ- 


] " 
ase, discusses at 


tion of permitting 


mpetition with a private and 


established utility. 


o1 
recenti refused t 


ct tor street lighting 


and gan he erectio1 
plant t ippl 
Che dle SIO! ) 
a perfect rig this un 
the 

wuthorit 
New York 
when the plant does 
He finds, 


siness in 


law, and that it has fulfilled 


Various steps The 
mmission under the 
needed 
municipal business. 
that there is not bu 
two 


“We 


case 


successful operation of 
The 


consideration 


opinion says 
this 


‘tainty staring us in the face 


we grant the appli- 


present 
ot, a municipal plant is to be 
Bath 


ommission 


established in Adverse action by 
that 


have to 


this ( merely the 
plant will 
manner I have 


has 


it pe ssible, in 


means 


business of the new 


be limited in 


the 


the men- 
too 
that 
The 


plant has been 


tioned matter already gone 


tar to make any event, 


the plant will not be established. 


constructing the 


rgely completed. Le 


work of 


cal public senti- 


GG 
SSG LAI 


Conducted by William J. Norton 


WG SG 
GG WQ HHP AAALAAAAAAAAAS 
detinitely 
of 


expecta- 


ment in Bath seems to have 


crystalized in favor of this course 


ction, beyond any reasonable 


tion of a subsequent change 


“The 


never 


existing company has apparently 


heen able to give people of 


Bath a service which was in the least 


to them.” 
fact 


degree satisfact Tr 
Calling 
> 


plant in Bath 


that 
without 


attention to the no 


can succeed both 


municipal and the business, 
fact that the 


is already in possession of the municipal 


the private 


and to the municipal plant 


business, he says that without this con- 


tract the existing company cannot hope to 


achieve any sort of financial diag gg 
for a 
either to 


Refusing 


and though it may struggle along 
profit 
Bath 
municipal plant to 


it off fr 


time it will be without 


itself or to the people of 
to condemn the new 
such failure by cutting 


Mr. 


matter 


im private 
business, Emmet 


“No 


Bath in 


Says: 


whether the inhabitants of 


deciding to mainain a municipal 
acted wiselv or foolish- 


The | 


assured to 


plant of their own 


ly, the step has been taken. usiness 


of the municipality is already 


the new concern, and as matters now 


individual con- 
Bath 


stand the only hope that 


sumers of electricity in have of 


ving good electric service in the near 


seems to he in the same direc- 


The made that it would 


suggestion is 


municipality to buy out 


fair for the 
| 


plant of t 


le pri ivate concern. 


WISCONSIN. 
Prairie Municipal Electric 
Commission established a 


The Sun 
Utility. The 


new schedule of rates for electric serv- 


to eliminate certain unjust discrimina- 


The 


service 


ice 


tions. primary rate for general light- 


14 cents net 


» cents 


ing was fixed at per 


kilowatt-hour; and for power, 
per month net per active horsepower con- 
nected. 


An 


fair 


of the 
order 


allowance of one per cent 


value was made for taxes in 
relationship be- 
A re- 


allowance 


to maintain an equitable 
and 


for 


tween consumers taxpayers. 


quest was made an interest 
only large enough to pay interest on the 
bonded indebtedness of the plant and five 
was used 


the 


fair value 


of 


per cent of the as 


the reasonable rate return on in- 


vestment. . 
The Oak Ridge Telephone Company 


was denied permission to make a pro- 


posed extension which would parallel and 
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Public Service Commissions 


WG WW 


in a measure with the Muscoda 


Mutual 
favor of the proposed extension that the 


compete 
Telephone line. It was urged, in 
is in- 
out that 
matter of 


the Muscoda 
The 


a complaint in 


service of Company 


adequate. decision points 


there is the 


service before the Commission and the 


service will be investigated and the com- 


pany required to furnish adequate service, 


Further the Commission says: “Likewise, 
the 
is an improper method of dealing with dis- 
stockholders of 
the 
wastefully 


complaint may be made to this 


construction of a rival parallel line 


affection among any 


company. If the affairs of com- 


pany are improperly § and 
managed, 
Commission in a manner similar to that 
employed in making compalints of sery- 

For 
which 
control, a 
the 


a company in 


ice, and similar action will be taken. 


situations of this character 
the ¢ 


proper 


over 


‘ommission may have no 


remedy doubtless exists in 


Certainly deserting 


stockholder 


courts. 
and organiz- 
field 
be re- 
meeting 


which one is a 
enterprise in a 


could 


way of 


ing a competitive 


already well cared for not 


garded 
the difficulty.” 


as a reasonable 
The applicants also alleged that service 
lower rate. On 
“It is 
within certain limits that 


furnished at a 
the 


could be 


this point, Commission says: 


of course true 
the more extensive a telephone system be- 
more exacting are the demands 
difficulties 
The 


somewhat; 


comes the 


for good service and the more 


cost 


yet, 


there are in giving service. 


may therefore creep up 


if the moment costs pass a certain point 
the 
them, 


raised to 
those who were 

the cheaper 
allowed to sever their con- 
nection and build we would 
a constantly recurring disintegration 


and rates were therefore 


cover subscribers 


satistied with limited and 


service were 
new lines, 
have 
of old companies and the duplication of 
existing lines, with the ultimate result of 
telephone 
both respect to rates 
service rendered. The bet- 
be to so control the 


an intolerably unsatisfactory 


situation, with 
charged and 
ter rule seems to 
construction of telephone lines as to pro- 
vide for such service as reasonably meets 
the of the community in 
general at rates that are fairly adequate 
to the situation. It was doubtless with 
this end in view that the Legislature saw 
fit to pass the act which requires the Com- 


requirements 


mission to determine whether or not the 
extension of rural telephone lines 1s Te- 


quired by the public need.” 
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This point is frequently overlooked in 
installations and in many cases has re- 
sulted in a whole day’s shut-down for 
repairs 

Thus far we have treated mainly of 
the husking shed and attendant appa- 
ratus. The canning factory itself is 
generally three stories in height; the 
top floor being devoted to the “cut- 
ters,” machines that cut the corn off 
of the cob; the second floor to the 
“silkers” whose office it is to remove 
the corn silk, bits of husk, etc., which 
may have been carried along with the 
corn; and the ground floor where the 
“lines” (defined in the fore part of this 
article) are located. 

In 'rope-driven plants the usual 
method of transmitting power from 
floor to floor is as follows: \ line 
shaft comes in through the wall from 
the power plant—generally located in 
an outside building a few feet away— 
and runs the length of the room. On 
this shaft are located the various pul- 
leys and clutches for operating the 
ground floor, and also a large pulley 
with six or eight grooves in its face 
for carrying the rope drive that sup- 
plies the upper floors with power. 

When electric power is used, of 
course, several motors are mounted on 
each floor, according to the power and 
service requirements and each is con- 
trolled by a switch in its immediate 
vicinity as well as by a group switch 
on the main board. The accompanying 
tables give information on _ the 
specific means of dividing up the loads 
on the various motors in typical instal- 
lations. The comparative workings of 
the two systems are well summed up 
by H. G. Kelley, manager of the Iowa 
City, Ia., canning plant. Mr. Kelley 
is peculiarly fitted by reason of long 
experience and extensive outlook on 
the profession to summarize the prac- 
tical working of electric drive in com- 
parison to rope drive in the canning 
business. His remarks are appended 
herewith 

“The principal thing I have against 
rope drive is the fact that when one of 
the ropes break you have to shut down 
for a good long while and repair dam- 
ages. And then, it is difficult in the 
ordinary plant to find somebody who 
knows how to splice a rope and not 
make such a bulging joint that the rope 
will not jump the pulley every time 
the bulge comes around. Usually we 
have to send some distance for a pro- 
fessional at rope-splicing in order to 
be sure of a permanent job. Of course 
when it breaks during the canning 
season we try to make a temporary 
splice ourselves to keep the machinery 
going, but these splices are always 
tearing loose, causing continued delays. 
Sending for an expert is an expensive 
process; besides it costs us a great 


deal in time lost while machinery is 
inoperative. 

“Then, too, unless you have a clutch 
at practically every pulley of conse- 
quence, you sometimes have to run 
down a flight of stairs or two or into 
another room or something in order to 
shut off the power from that particular 
section of the building when some- 
thing happens. This thakes things par- 
ticularly bad in case a person is caught 
in the machinery, or the trouble is due 
to some other accident of like nature. 
If a switch is handy to the motor that 
operates that section, an operator can 
go and jerk it out, pick up a board 
and apply it as a brake to a convenient 
pulley, and stop the machinery in short 
order. Where we have to pick up in- 
experienced help pretty nearly every 
year, owing to the short two months 
that a canning factory operates, and 
these people are always getting them- 
selves into trouble with the machinery 
—consequently the advantages that 
electric drive afford in the way of 
quick stops are much appreciated. 

“We have found electric drive to be 
much more convenient 
The circuit-breaker saves a man from 
a good many machinery breakages 
when things get overloaded—it’s a 
good deal easier to kick out a circuit- 
breaker, or blow a fuse, than to tear 
up a whole line shaft or break some 
gear wheels when a piece of machin- 
ery gets too heavily overloaded due 
to some accident or other. One of 
those clumsy rope drives will tear a 
man’s plant to pieces about as quick 
as anything I know of.” 

A few words should be appended 
in closing upon the possibilities of 
canning factories as _ central-station 
loads. Owing to the fact that steam 
has to be used in the cooking processes 
of corn canning it has been practically 
the universal practice heretofore to in- 
stall boilers large enough to carry the 
power load as well as the cooking. A 
high-speed engine belted to a line- 
shaft that runs from the power house 
to canning building is the practice in 
rope-driven factories, while either a di- 
rect-connected or belted generator is 
used in electrically operated plants. 
Both three-phase, 220-volt, alternating- 
current systems and 220-volt, direct- 
current systems are in use and seem 
to give equal satisfaction. 

Corn-canning factories only run six 
weeks or two months during August 
and September of each year, the ma- 
chinery lying idle the remainder of the 
time. They are usually operated on no 
definite daily schedule during the sea- 
son, but start up in the morning when 
the farmers begin bringing in the corn. 
This may be 7 a. m. or any time up to 
1 or 2 o’clock p. m., depending on how 


wet the fields are from dew or rain, 


all around. 


thus affecting the farmer's ability to 
pick the corn. If a big supply of corn 
accumulates they are quite apt to start 
at 7 a. m. and run until 1 or 2 o'clock 
the next morning. This makes the 
load-factor an indefinite thing. When 
they do start practically the entire 
load comes on within half an hour. 
The usual two-line plant uses from 35 
to 50 horsepower. If the plant oper- 
ates at all it is practically certain to 
be going during the late hours of af- 
ternoon and those of early evening, a 
time of peak load in many centraé sta- 
tions, thus making it difficult for them 
to handle the added load. 

With the average canning-factory 
manager the possible economies to be 
effected by using central-station cur- 
rent in place of that supplied by his 
own plant do not loom up very large. 
The fact that he has to have an engi- 
neer anyway to manage the steam for 
the cooking end of the business, 
makes it seem that the same official 
could handle an engine and turn out 
the power with greater economies to 
him than buying it from a central sta- 
tion, though this varies widely with 
local conditions. A big point in the 
central station’s favor, however, is the 
fact that the initial investment is 
greatly reduced if power is purchased; 
also engineers capable of handling 
both the steam and the electrical end 
of an electrical installation are hard 
to find and hold for such a short sea- 
son as that of canning-factory opera- 
tion, and that most managers have 
come to realize the fact by this time. 
The fact that a central station is in a 
position and can guarantee to furnish 
power continuously and reliably, along 
with expert help in case of an occa- 
sional motor trouble, is a big thing in 
its favor. 

The business that the central sta- 
tion can bid for with most assurance 
of success is the lighting load, and the 
load that comes from various motors 
that must run before and after the 
main plant is needed. Those that run 
before are located mostly in the husk- 
ing shed, where it sometimes happens 
that it is desirable to elevate and store 
the farmer’s corn as it comes in in the 
forenoons, single load by single load, 
until a sufficient supply has accumu- 
lated to make starting the canning 
plant itself profitable. Thus some of 
the elevator and conveyor motors 


must run to handle this work and it is_ 


not profitable to fire up the boilers and 
start the generating outfit to handle 
this intermittent work. The motors 
that must run after the main plant 
shuts down are located in the cooking 
room, where crates full of corn must 
be lifted in and out of the cooking re- 
torts in the process of cooking the last 
of the corn that came from:the “line,” 
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course operating the 


Motors are 


the motors of 
hoist that does this work. 
also needed in the packing and ship- 
ping departments of large plants. 

all 


times during the night, when men are 


Lights of course are needed at 
working about the plant, whether the 
main part of the factory is running at 
This business is most de- 
other loads 


all or not. 

sirable as it comes when 
on the average central 
light. The usual system of lighting in 
force is the ordinary rosette-and-drop- 
cord sort and many improvements and 
extensions of the load could profitably 
be made. The new _ high-powered 
tungsten units would seem especially 
adapted to the illumination of this type 


of factory and many improvements in 


station are 
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IS REGULATION FAILING? 


By H. G. D. Nutting. 


The introduction of the public serv- 


ice commission in the regulation of 
public utilities has opened the eyes 
of operators to new conditions. In 


most cases they have received the laws 
with open arms, possibly even reaching 
out to help their coming. In some 
states which as yet have no public 
utility law,.many operators are hoping 
for one. 

To some of those who have practiced 
before the public utilities commissions 
a feeling of doubt is growing. Some 
operators say they would rather 
business with a city council. It does 
not necessarily follow that these oper- 
ators have used methods that they find 


do 


they cannot use with commissions. 
When commission regulation started 
operators thought they at last saw 


protection from the attacks of ignorant 
or unfair city councils, particularly in 
rate matters which even now require 
expert attention. In most cases, in 
the last six or seven years their dream 
has been largely realized. There have 
been some cases of decisions bordering 
on confiscation due to unfounded preju- 
dice. s 

The indeterminate-permit feature of 
the laws of some states has been a 
feature valuable to utilities. In those 
states not having this feature, utilities 
are in great danger. This seems par- 
ticularly true in Missouri. The Mis- 
souri Commission is seriously hamp- 
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the prevalent systems of illumination 


of canning plants may be looked for 
in the near future. 
EQUIPMENT OF IOWA CITY CANNING 


FACTORY 

7.5-horsepower, 975 revolutions-per-min- 
ute motor belted to speed-reducing gearing 
driving elevator elevating corn from wagon 
dump to ceiling of husking shed. 

Six-horsepower, 835-revolutions-per-min- 
ute motor takes corn from elevator and 
conveys to one end of husking shed. It also 
runs the conveyor located three or four feet 
above the floor which carries the husked 
corn to elevator that leads to main canning 
factory itself. 

10.5-horsepower, 850 revolutions-per-min- 
ute motor carries corn from elevator to 
opposite end of husking shed. It also is 
belted to elevator or stacker which carries 
husks to top of husk pile. 

Five-horsepower 1,000 
minute motor runs elevator which 
corn from husking shed. 

11.5-horsepower, 1,275 revolutions-per- 
minute motor belted to battery of eight 
Sprague corn cutters, 1900 Model. 

Five-horsepower 1,475 revolutions-per- 


revolutions-per- 
raises 


ered by the omission of this clause. 
It is hoped that the next Missouri leg- 
islature will take speedy action to in- 
corporate the indeterminate permit 
provision and to bring the operations 
of municipally owned plants more com- 
pletely under the control of the Com- 
mission. 

Municipal plants need more regula- 
ting than private. A perusal of or the 
reports of any public service commis- 
sion will verify this statement. The 
writer recalls a case in which the city 
clerk was written three times about the 
correction of the annual report of the 
city waterworks department. He finally 
replied apologetically, making some re- 
marks about not being put in jail for 
his failure to reply previously and ad- 
vising the that if they 
would send the report back he would 
see what could be done. This is only 
one example of many similar cases. 

It is probable that municipal owner- 
ship will in the future be more success- 
ful in states having good utility laws 
and good commissions. In respect to 
technical matters of this kind, city 
councils and commissions have to be 
saved against themselves. 

The question arises, after all are the 
commissions any protection for the 
people against themselves in case of 
privately owned utilities? The  pre- 
sumption is that public utility laws 
have been passed for the purpose of en- 
abling the public to get the best ser- 
vice for the least amount of money in 
the broadest sense of the terms. The 
fundamental arguments have been that 


commission 
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minute motor belted to two silkers, Kelly 
type 

Ten-horsepower, 925-revolutions-per-min- 
ute motor belted to line shaft operating two 
lines."" Also mixer Line is composed of 
Merrell-Soule filler, cappers and tippers 

Five-horsepower, 1,450 - revolutions - per- 
minute motor operating hoist in cook room 

Five-horsepower, 1,125 - revolutions - per- 
minute motor operates platform elevator 
to raise cases of corn from one floor to an- 


other in storage room. 
MOTORS IN CORN-CANNING 
LOCATED AT MARENGO. 
All have same speed, 1,800 revolutions per 
minute; husking shed, recovery conveyor, 
10 horsepower; distributing conveyor, 
horsepower; wagon dump elevator, 15 horse- 
power; two husk conveyors, 5 horsepower; 
two batteries of 7 huskers each, 15 horse- 
power per battery; corn belt, carries corn 


PLANT 


after husked to elevator leading to main 
building, 5 horsepower; stacker, 5 horse- 
power; main building elevator, 5 horse- 


power; corn conveyor in husk room, 2 horse- 
power; cob conveyor in husk room, 2 horse- 
power; can lift from car, 2 horsepower; two 
silkers, 5 horsepower; spiral conveyor, 3 
horsepower; mixer, 5 horsepower; each line, 
5 horsepower; cob dump, 3 horsepower. 
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city councils were not in a position 
to judge for themselves either through 
lack of knowledge or prejudice what 
was best for them in the regulation of 
the utilities within their bounds. It 
was argued that the commission would 
be able to employ a corps of experts 


to determine the real facts in each 
case. 
This has been true. The engineer- 


statistical staffs of public 
service commissions have accumulated 
a vast amount of valuation, operation 
and statistical data which has _ been 
useful in assisting operators to com- 
pare their operating results with oth- 
ers, thus enabling them to find the 
weak points in their expense accounts 
and correcting them. The operator 
who has not studied the statistical re- 
ports of the New York and Wisconsin 
Commissions has neglected a valuable 
asset in the operation of his business. 

On the other hand, are the commis- 
sions performing the work for which 
they were intended, the protection of 


ing and 


the people against themselves and 
against the utilities? 

There are few men who can stand 
the pressure of public opinion. One 


who has served the public knows the 
variations with which pressure is borne 
upon him. It takes a high degree of 
moral courage to make decisions one 
believes to be correct and stand by 
them. 

This phase of regulation has been 
strongly impressed on the commis- 
sions. At first the people were wil- 
ling to give the commission full sway 
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because they believed they had at last 
discovered a way to show up the tre- 
mendous profits of the public service 
corporations. The early commissions 
did not regulate long before they found 
that these 
fictitious. 


“tremendous profits” were 
They fearlessly went ahead 
regulating, raising rates in some cases, 
cases lowering them. In 
they lowered them, the 


not satisfied because they 


some 


and in 
cases wher« 
people wer 
had not lowered them enough, and in 
cass where they raised them, the peo- 
were loud in their criticism of the 
Chey took a sort of “give 


ple 
commission 
them another trial” attitude and by let- 


warned them to be 


ters of protest, 
more careful next time. 

\ careful investigation will show that 
f protest do not 


of cases from the “pub- 


letters come 


these 

in the n 

lic,” 
Every operator, every banker, every 


lajority 


grocer, every butcher knows some cer- 
his town who can 
to protest every- 
they will all 
The pub- 


tain persons in 


be depended upon 


thing. In most cases, 


agree on the same persons. 


city are easy 

They 
among 
norant classes. The better classes con- 
joke. Unfortunately they 
are able to swing enough of an easily 


lic utilities of a prey 


for these muck-rakers. always 


have a few followers the ig 


sider them a 


susceptible public opinion to make a 
conscientious commission take 
And unfortunately, many commissions 
with a sincere desire to perform well 


notice. 


the services for which they were ap- 
pointed, without further investigations 
as to the origin of the protest, call the 
utility to an accounting. This same 


icious muck-raker attempts to get in 
is work in municipally owned plants, 


y attacking the manager personally 
board as a body. 


in this case for his 


t ntrolling 
He seldom gets far 
know his nature and pay 
State commis- 


town people 
no attention to him. 
sions are beginning to take him seri- 
usly, believing that he represents the 
people. 

I pe of regulation grows and 
persists, public utility commissions will 


If this type 


[he basic principle of this 
eovernment is that the people must 
[his means the majority of the 
a few individuals. The leg- 
elected by 


be failures 


rule. 
people, not 
which have been 
of the people have seen 


islatures 
the majority 
fit to pass public utility laws and ap- 
point commissions to enforce them be- 
cause the people believe that they were 
in themselves not competent to de- 
termine what is best for themselves in 
enfranchised 


the regulation of their 
utilities. In view of this fact, every 
commission should make its decision 


fearlessly and finally, changing them 
and modifying them only after the pre- 
sentation of facts making changes or 
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modifications justifiable. If commis- 
sions will make their decisions on this 
basis, regulation will be a success, if 
it will fail to ultimate detri- 
ment of the consequently 
of the people. 

Much of the criticism by the public 
of state regulation of public utilities 
has grown out of belief in the prin- 
“home The American 
people are a liberty-loving and 
are jealous of the privileges of con- 
By “home 


not the 


utility and 


ciple of rule.” 


people 


trolling their own affairs. 
rule” in reference to the regulation of 
public utilities, we think of city con- 
trol in distinction to state control. That 
direct city regulation failed is 
proven by the demand for state regu- 
lation. Whether or not state regula- 
tion will eventually fail remains to be 


has 


seen. If the people must have their 


way; if they require decisions to al- 
ways favor them regardless of extenu- 
ating circumstances, state regulation 
will fail. If the people are willing to 
play fair and accept their commission’s 
judgment as to whether rates should 
be raised or lowered, and as to the 
justice of any rule or practice, state 
regulation will succeed. 

City councils are not competent to 
judge as to what rates for public 
service should be, any more than they 
are competent to pass civil laws with- 
their city attorney or 
their 


out consulting 
health laws without consulting 
health officer. This point is 
trated in a recent case before a public 
resulting from a 


illus- 
service commission, 
complaint as to rates and service by 
50 citizens. At the the 
case, the complainants were advised 


hearing of 


that the burden of proof of the con- 
tention was on them. Their spokesman 
said that if the burden of proof was 
on them they would have to drop the 
matter as they had neither the tech- 
nical ability nor the means to prove 
their case; that the public service com- 
had the 
and 


was appointed and 
conveniences this 
should make the necessary technical in- 


mission 
for purpose 
vestigations to determine the facts. In 
view of this the, commission’s decision 
should be made positively and fear- 
lessly and the complainants should be 
satisfied whether the result is for or 
against them. 

On account of a natural fear of pub- 
lic opinion, commissions are inclined 
to favor the public in their decisions. 
Why shouldn’t they? Are they not the 
servants of the public? Immediately 
favorable decisions are not always ulti- 
mately beneficial. The public utilities 
in a city contribute more to the com- 
fort of its people than any other fea- 
ture. When contemplating moving to 
a city our first question is: “Has it gas, 
electricity and water?” Consequently 
public utility companies should be fos- 
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tered, not fought. The physical hazards 
are enough, without the political haz- 
ards. 

If a utility is encouraged it can give 
good service at low rates to the ulti- 
benefits of both itself and the 

Low rates depend upon in- 
creased sales. Increased sales depend 
upon good service. If utilities are 
continually and persistently attacked 
by city bodies, either directly or 
through public service commissions, 
proper attention given to 
bettering service, and increasing busi- 


mate 
public. 


cannot be 


ness. 

High rates do not necessarily carry 
with them high profits. High rates re- 
sult in small sales. The point of max- 
imum benefit for both public and utility 
is where the largest number of people 
can be served at the smallest expense. 
This point is not controlled either by 
utilities or the public but by fixed eco- 
nomic laws. These laws cannot be 
changed by regulating bodies whether 
they be municipal or state. 

The presumption is that a_ public 
service commission making a special 
study of public utilities is better qualli- 
fied to gage these laws than municipal 
councils. At least this is the case 
with the older commissions. Some of 
the newer state commissions are inex- 
perienced and possibly they are also pre- 


judiced. 
Much depends upon their working 
staffs. In order to be efficient every 


commission should have a thoroughly 
competent and experienced engineer, a 
counsel, and a statistician. The _ ten- 
dency has been to employ young col- 
lege graduates for the working staffs. 
This has usually been because these 
young men were willing to work for 
the wages the commissions were forced 
to pay. An attempt should be made 
to employ more experienced men if 
possible. A mature man impresses both 
the utilities and the public with con- 
fidence. A recent college graduate 
even though he be competent 
usually has not the desirable prestige 
of appearance and personality that an 


and able 


older man has. 

Politicians should not be appointed 
to public service commissions. These 
men usually see things through nar- 
eyes. Decisions with them are 
not a question of what is ultimately 
the best for the public, but what is 
policy. It is not claimed that poli- 
ticians are always incompetent, preju- 
diced or unfair. As a matter of prin- 
ciple they should have no place on 
public service regulating bodies. 

Whether or not state regulation of 
public utilities fails will depend on the 
people themselves. Ultimately the 
people have the last word. If munici- 
pal regulation has failed, and if state 
regulation fails, what will be next? 
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Additions to Louisville Power 
Plant. 

With 4,000 additional horsepower of 
boilers, a new 5,000-kilowatt turbine 
and a second 250-foot steel smokestack, 
the Waterside plant of the Louisville 
Gas and Electric Company will be in 
operation as its principal generating 
station in the next three weeks or so. 
Already 2,000 additional horsepower of 
boilers have been connected with the 
old stack and are in operation, and the 
turbine, the latest pattern from the 
factory of the General Electric Com- 
pany, and the cause of much interest 
among engineers in the Louisville sec- 
tion of the country, has been installed 
and given a trial and is now being 
connected for business. 

The two smokestacks of the com- 
pany, each 250 feet high, designed to 
supply the requirements of 6,000-horse- 
power boilers, individually and _ col- 
lectively are the largest in Louisville 
or in that part of the country. The 
old stack was erected when the Wa- 
terside plant was the generating sta- 
the old Kentucky Electric 

absorbed in the Byllesby 
merger. The four 1,000-horsepower 
boilers with which the plant was 
equipped have just been increased by 
two more and these are in operation, 
connected with the old stack. Two 
other boilers are ready to begin oper- 
ations as soon as the finishing touches 
are put on the stack and the connec- 
tions. There is room left for four 
more 1,000-horsepower boilers and ul- 
is expected these will be 


tion of 
Company, 


timately it 


added to the power equipment, thus 
giving a maximum of 12,000 horse- 
power. 


The added production of the plant 
will be consumed in the new business 
that has been written since the merger 
was effected. As nearly completed the 
Waterside plant will practically suf- 
fice for the requirements during nor- 
mal summer demands, and this will 
enable the company to shut down the 
old Fourteenth Street plant, obtained 
from the old Louisville Lighting Com- 
pany. Eventually the old plant will be 
retired as a producer, though it will 
serve as a substation. Improvements 
and work being done at this time have 
that end in view. 

For instance, the company is just 
completing construction of a new tic 
line with 3,000 kilowatts capacity to 
supplement the original line of the 
same capacity which was built when 
it was determined to transfer as much 
as possible of the load from the Four- 
teenth Street plant. This line will 
serve when the Fourteenth Street plant 
is converted into a substation. In ad- 
dition connections are being made di- 
rectly between the Waterside plant 
and the underground system of feed 
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wires in the central part of the city. 
These have been in a measure supplied 
via the old Fourteenth Street plant. 
Hereafter the Waterside plant will 
feed them directly. 


a: _ 
->-s 


Boston Edison Overcomes Labor 
Contention. 

In response to complaint by labor 
unions in Boston that the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company of that city 
violated the contract labor act, the com- 
pany has replied to the effect that the 
purchase, in the fall of 1913, of 11 miles 
of a new kind of electric cable from an 
English firm with offices in Canada, 
made it desirable to have experienced 
men to make the splices; hence the 
British company agreed to send one of 
its engineers and three splicers to make 
the splices. 

“The Secretary of Labor,” the Edison 





Company says, “to whom the case of 
one of the 
found there was no violation of the law 
because he was engaged in work which 
\merican laborers could not do with- 
instruction.” 


men was finally carried, 


out 





Kansas City Electrical Festival Big 


Success. 
The Fall Festival Electric arranged 
by the Kansas City (Mo.) Electric 


Light Company, managed by Miss M. 
J. Russell, of the company’s Electric 
Shop, and participated in by represent- 
atives of several manufacturers of elec- 
trical household equipment, was very 
stated that the ex- 
more 


successful. It is 
hibitors made actual sales that 
than repaid for the effort and expense. 
More than 10,000 persons visited the 
show—nearly every one being a con- 
sumer of electricity, eager to find new 
ways to employ current. It was the 
ten-day period during which the com- 
pany grants discounts for payment of 
electric light bills, and this fact doubt- 
less helped materially to swell the 
crowds. 

Cakes were baked in full view of the 
audience—and the onlookers had a taste 
of these products. The men, women 
and children wandered around among 
the. tables of the various displays, at 
will; there were no barred-off areas, no 
warning to be careful, no _ fenders 
against blaze or heat, no smoke, no 
fumes, nothing to guard against except 
possibly the surface heat of the ranges. 

The festival was directed at the 
housewives and husbands of Kansas 
City; it was a house-useful exhibition, 
and for this reason the program was 
perhaps more like a parlor entertain- 
ment than otherwise it might have 
been. There was talking-machine mu- 
sic every day. The latter part of the 
festival, there was an orchestra every 
afternoon, and special numbers, includ- 


. 
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ing dances, suitable for the particular 
program. Saturday night, the only 
evening when the exhibition was open 
after 6 o’clock, tables were cleared 
away from a part of the floor, and 
many couples joined with the profes- 
sional entertainers in dancing. 

It was the most successful effort to- 
wards interesting people in electrical 
devices that the company has ever un- 
dertaken. Among the most interested 
guests were 200 bakers who witnessed 
a demonstration of the Hughes Elec- 
tric Heating Company’s oven Friday, 
October 9. This oven turned out 32 
perfect loaves after 28 minutes’ bak- 
ing, with two kilowatts—every loaf per- 
fectly baked without turning. 

ee eee 

Contemplated Extensions at 

Dayton. 

An active campaign for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether it will not be 
possible to secure enough business in a 
number of villages in the vicinity of 
Dayton to warrant the Dayton Light 
& Power Company in extending its 
service to them is being conducted by 
Manager Jeannot, of the Wilmington, 
O., branch of the company. Wilming- 
ton has used the company’s service for 
some time with excellent results 
general satisfaction, and Manager 
Jeannot believes that other towns will 
be able to do the same, on a basis prof- 
itable to the company. The towns re- 
garded as good prospects in this con- 
nection include Westboro, Martinsville, 
Midland City, and possibly New Vienna 
and Blanchester, which have municipal 
plants. 


and 


a er ee 
Sandusky to Get New Lighting 
Rates. 

Under the terms of the contract ten- 
tatively agreed upon between the city 
of Sandusky, O., and the Sandusky Gas 
& Electric Company, the city will re- 
ceive lower rates for its street lighting, 
and domestic rates will also be made 
lower, if 51 per cent of the property- 
owners in the business section can be 
persuaded to agree to the maintenance 
of the ornamental street-lighting sys- 
tem proposed. It is considered prac- 
tically certain that this can be arranged 
although some protests have been re- 
ceived against the plan. The city ex- 
pects to enter into the contract out- 
lined which provides for the installa- 
tion of 380 lamps for the “white way” 
system by April 1, 1915; 500 street 
lamps by August 1, 1915, and 500 lamps 

before the end of the next year. 
ee 

Of 12,500 new 


residence buildings 


erected in the Boston Edison Com- 
pany’s territory during the past four 
years, 8,700 are wired for electric 
lighting. 
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How Some Folks Feel About the 


Electrical Contractor. 


The communications reproduced 
herewith 
of the largest electrical supply houses in 
the written upon 
plain paper and the signatures are such 
as to indicate that they may not be origi- 
communications. It is 


two 


were received recently by one 


country. They were 


nal or genuine 
quite possible that the writer of these 
more of a humorist 
than an They do, however, 
point out a homely truth and indicate the 
character of some people who attempt to 
go into the electrical contracting business. 
While they are an exaggeration, they are 
very far what is often found 
mails of electrical manufacturers 


communications is 
electrician. 


not from 


in the 
and jobbers: 


dear sir I hev desid ed to be a alektrishian 
an hev open a Stor wher i wil do bisnes 
as am goin to be aleck. 

now wat i want to know is can you tel 
me sum good buks were i can lern to be 
a xpert. pleas send al your catalogs as 
i hav decid to study alectrisity now hev 
you sum buks that tel about this stuf any 
kind will do as i aint perticlar like sum 
folks 

pleas send prices an let me no how 
much is you goods. do you trust peepul 
it you don’t can you tel me sum good 
howse that wil i no won job i ken get 
becas the fat hed ows me 10$ so you se i 
got a good start 

pls let me no by return male what I 
ask you if you ferget reed the fist pt this 
letter don’t ferget about the catalogs an 
wil you trust me—how ar yu. 

This is the second communication, re- 


plying to certain questions put to the 
communicant by the jobber: 

dear sir i got your letter, you say house 
my credit—its fine hous yours 

you say I shud ought to have mor xpear- 
eance i forgot to tel you that is why i 
am goin to be a alect so i will get expear 
how do you xpekt a man to get expearce 
withot havin it. did yo send the cat- 
logs I aint recd them yet i hed a 
custmr yestdry he sez do you sell lamps 
I sez yes what kind he sez 25 what 
I sez kind what kind he sez 25 what I 
sez I didn’t say nothin about 25 any- 
thing pls send me a few lamps low priced 
ones dont send them cod can I send them 
back if i dont like them an do you sell 
wire pleas send me some of that to i 
xpect to get a larg order so pleas send 
me some wire at oncet i hope you have 
sent the cat-logs as I am anxous to start 
up i forgot to tel you how i cum to be 
a alect do you no mr. Privat he works 
for you he sez any man can be a lectrikal 
cont. so i thot i cud do that as i aint got 
nothing Ise to do. an wen you see him 
agin tel him to cum an see me how ar 
yu. 
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in Structural 


Specifying Holes 
Contact-Wire 


Steel for Crane 

Supports. 

It has been the writer's experience 
that a gerat deal of money is wasted 
in connection with contact-wire instal- 
lations for traveling electric cranes, be- 
cause foresight was not used in plan- 
ning for the supports for the wires. 
This particular im- 
portance where the crane runway is of 
structural steel. In many cases, no 
thought is given to the fact that the 
supported 


item becomes of 


contact wires must be 
Position of Weoden Blocks 


a __<». 














Fig. 1.—Angle-lIron for Contact-Wire Sup- 
port. 


along the steel crane runway until the 
runway is in position in the building. 
Then it is necessary to drill holes in 
it at intervals for the contact-wire sup- 
port blocks. 
eral times as much to drill a hole thus 
in the field, as it does to punch the 
same hole in the fabrication works, 
when the steel girder is being built. 
The electrical an industrial 
plant should always look forward to 
this possibility, and see that the steel 


Obviously, it costs sev- 


man in 


punched before it is as- 


Where open 


Zz Stee! I Beam ai Grane 
. = = Fail 


is properly 


sembled. holes are re- 





H Porcelain 
Insulators 


f for Supporting 


St rap 


Contact Wires 
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Fig. 2.—Strap Iron for Mounting Insulators. 


quired in the steel, they can be indi- 
cated on the drawings by a black field 
in circle. Tapped holes can be indi- 
cated by a black field in circle, sur- 
rounded by a dotted concentric circle. 
A length of angle riveted to a crane 
girder, as shown in Fig. 1, provides a 
splendid bracket to which wooden 
blocks or metallic fasteners for contact- 


wire supports can be bolted. Such 


NS MM AAAAL_’___’’’”M.,ANMbDWb\WG BB Be ™?7arwr CC AANA 


brackets will be supplied riveted on the 
crane girder at the required distances, 
if they are specified at the time the 
steel is ordered or before it has been 
fabricated. The steel manufacturer 
may make no additional charge for 
these brackets. If he does make a 
charge, it will probably be at the rate 
of 2.5 or 3 cents a pound, which means 
practically no increase in the aggregate 
cost on a steel job of any consequence. 

A good method of supporting con- 
tact wires on an I-beam girder, where 
it is desired that no- wood be used, is 
shown in Fig. 2. A wrought-iron yoke 
is bolted to the girder. The holes in 
the girder for supporting this yoke 
should be punched at the steel mill, and 
not drilled out on the job. Unless the 
contact wires are held very tightly, 
there is a possibility of their coming 
out of the grooves of the insulators of 
Fig. 2, and grounding against the yoke; 
hence insulation should be provided 
against the face of the yoke to elimi- 
nate the possibility of such grounding. 
E. H. Snow. 
Louisville Electricians Discuss Lia- 

bility Law. 

Four reasons favor carrying liabili- 
ty and workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance with established insurance com- 
panies instead of paying premiums into 
the state officials for them to adminis- 
ter when workmen’s compensation is 
provided for by state law, according to 
the advice given the members of the 
Louisville Electrical Clearing House 
by Fred J. Williams, local representa- 
tive of the Travelers’ Insurance Com- 
pany. First, he said, the policy-holder 
is safe when an established company 
writes his insurance; second, the policy 
is explicit, detailing its provisions down 
to the last point; third, such policies 
are comprehensive, covering the pro- 
visions of the act and giving additional 
protection; fourth, such insurance is 
more economical, being written by 
companies which have already had and 
paid for their experience and which can 
quote a lower rate, while the state in- 
surance is yet more or less of an ex- 
periment. 

Most of the members of the Clear- 
ing House, all of whom will be affected 
as employing contractors, were present 
and followed Mr. Williams’s talk care- 
fully, getting, some of them, their first 
definite idea of the measure. Mr. Wil- 
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Electrical Engineering Problems. 





By R. G. Hudson and W. V. Lyon. 








Problem 7. 


DIRECT CURRENTS. 


A 10-horsepower, 230-volt shunt motor is to be connected to a 
switchboard 400 feet away as shown in Fig. 
the switchboard is maintained constant at 230 volts. The motor 
takes 36 amperes at full load and 2.5 amperes at no load. 


%. The voltage at 





al 


230 Volts 


lO0HP 
Motor 





oka. was Gs eas aba 


(d) at no load. 





— $00 Feet — 
Fig. 7. 


Find (a) the proper size of wire to be installed so that the 
power loss in the line wires will not exceed three per cent of 
the total power supplied from the switchboard at full load; (b) 
the cost of the rubber-insulated wire at a base price of 16 cents 
per pound; the voltage at the motor terminals (c) at full load, and 


-— —— = 














SOLUTION OF PROBLEM 7. 

Since the current in the circuit shown 
in Fig. 7 is the same at the switchboard 
as at the load, if the power loss in the 
line is to be three per cent of the power 
supplied from the switchboard, the re- 
sistance voltage in the line must equal 
three per cent of 230, or 6.9 volts. The 
resistance voltage (VR) by [4], equals 
IR. The resistance (R) of a copper con- 
ductor, by [16], equals 10.6//A. Hence, 
substituting for R, its value as given by 
[16], we have, by [4] 

> Vr=!X<10.61/A, or 
[24] A=10.6l I/VR 

(1) being measured in feet, (J) in am- 
peres; (VR) in volts, and (A) in circular 
mils. 

Answer to Question a. 

Noting that (/) equals 2400, or 800 
feet, (J) equals 36 amperes, and (VR), as 
obtained above, equals 6.9 volts; by [24] 
A=10.6 X 800 36/6.9 = 44,300 circular mils. 

Before deciding upon the proper size 
of wire to install, it should be noted that 
according to the National Electrical Code 
(1) no wire smaller than No. 14 shall be 
used except in fixtures and in flexible 
cord; (2) the carrying capacity of all con- 
ductors connected to motors or arc lamps 
must be 125 per cent of the full-load cur- 
rent taken by the motor and 150 per cent 
of the normal current taken by the arc 
lamp. 

Hence, the conductors shown in Fig. 7 
must have a carrying capacity of 361.25, 
or 45 amperes. From the copper wire table 
given in the solution to Problem 5, we 
find that the nearest size of wire larger 
than 44,300 circular mils is a No. 3, and 








since this wire will carry 80 amperes, it 
satisfies all the conditions of the problem. 

The cost of insulated copper wire varies 
with the cost of the copper and the in- 
sulating materials. In the following table 
are given the costs (1914 quotations for 
large lots) of 100 feet of single-con- 
ductor, 600-volt, rubber-covered copper 
wire. The costs are given for a base 
price of 15 cents per pound. Cost correc- 
tions are given for each cent increase of 


Wires larger 





base price above 15 cents. 
than No. 4 are stranded. 

Cost of 100 feet of single-braid rub- 
ber-covered wire. 


Add for 
Size of Each Cent 
Wire in Cost Per Increase 
B. & S. 100 Feet, onBase Add for 
Gauge or Copper Price Each 
Circular at 15 Above Extra 
Mils. Cents. 15 Cents Braid. 
14 $0.87 0.01 $0.25 
12 1.10 0.02 0.30 
10 1.46 0.03 0.35 
1.98 0.05 0.40 












A le 0. 
300,000 29.60 0.80 1.60 
400,000 37.60 1.30 1.80 
500,000 45.65 1.60 2.00 
600,000 54.55 1.90 2.20 
700,000 62.10 2.20 2.30 
800,000 69.85 2.50 2.40 
900,000 77.45 2.80 2.50 
1,000,000 85.10 3.15 2.60 


Answer to Question b. 

At a base price of 16 cents per pound 
and assuming a single-braid insulation, 
800 feet of No. 3 wire would cost 

8 ($6.00+$0.15) = $49.20 

Answer to Question c. 

The resistance of 800 feet of No. 3 
wire (from the wire table, Problem 5) is 
0.8X.201 or 0.161 ohm. 

Then at full load, the voltage at the 
motor is given by [5] 

V=230—36 X .161, 
= 230—5.8=224.2 volts. 





Problem 57, Part I. 


is the line current? 


Part II. 


the line current? 


the 220-volt, three-phase circuit ? 





ALTERNATING CURRENTS. 


Three air-core reactors, each of which has a resistance of 5 
ohms and a reactance of 2 ohms at 60 cycles, are connected in 
delta across the mains of a 220-volt, 60-cycle circuit. 
(b) What is the total power supplied? 
If one of the mains is disconnected what are the total equivalent 
resistance and reactance of the resulting single-phase load? (d) 
What are the resistance and reactance of a single reactor which 
will take the same power at the same power-factor from a 220- 
volt circuit as do the three reactors when connected in delta 
across the 220-volt, three-phase circuit? 


Three air-core reactors, each of which has a resistance of 5 
ohms and a reactance of 2 ohms at 60 cycles, are connected in 
Y across the mains of a 220-volt, 60-cycle circuit. 
(f) What is the total power supplied? 
one of the mains is disconnected what is the total equivalent 
resistance and reactance of the resulting single-phase load? 
What are the resistance and reactance of a single reactor that 
will take the same power at the same power-factor from a 220- 
volt circuit as do the three reactors when connected in Y across 


(a) What 
(c) 


(e) What is 
(g) lf 


(h) 
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Answer to Question d. 

Similarly, at no load, by [5] 

V =230—2.5 X .161, 
230—0.4= 229.6 volts. 

If electric lamps were connected in par- 
allel with the motor, it 
that the voltage across the lamps would 
If the 
were connected to a rapidly varying 
the 
for 


should be noted 


vary with the load on the motor. 
motor 
flickering of 


load, a disagreeable 


lamps would be produced and it is 
this reason that power loads must often 


be connected to separate feeders. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM 57, 


PART I. 
—— ae \R —=5 ohms. 
For eac h reactor y 9 sii 
By [5a] E V5? + 2? 


5.38 ohms. 


Answer to Question a. 


By [3a] Ip = 220/5.38, 

40.9 amperes. 
By [29a] | V3 40.9, 

70.8 amperes. 


Answer to Question b. 


By [4a] P 40.97 & 5, 
8,370 watts. 

Note [he subscripts p and / are al- 
ways used to denote phase values and 
line values 

For a balanced three-phase load the 
total power is 3 times the power per 
phase 

Total power = 38,370 


25.1 kilowatts. 
Answer to Question c. 

disconnected 
parallel 
One of these 


If one of the mains is 


there will be two circuits in 
across the other two mains. 
single reactor and the 
other will consist of 


The 


this second circuit are: 


circuits will be a 
the two reactors in 
series resistance and reactance of 
By [8a] R 5+-5, 

10 ohms. 
By [10a] X2—= 2++-2, 

4 ohms. 
When 


»wer-factor 


circuits which have the same 


are connected in parallel the 


resulting resistance and reactance are 
found by 
1 1 1 
s2a] { 4 
R R R 
l 1 1 
[33a] — } — 4 
Xe Xi X 


These equations only hold when the 
power-factors of the circuits in parallel 
When the circuits are dis- 
similar the total current will have to be 
found by 


are all alike. 


the method described in Prob- 
or Problem 55. 

1 1 1 

Ry 5 10 

R. = 3.3 ohms. 
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1/X,="Uut% 
Xo = 1.3 ohms. 

Answer to Question d. 

The total power is 25,100 watts; the 
voltage is 220, and the ratio of resistance 
to reactance is 5 to 2, since the power- 
factor is to be the same. 

By [6a] PF. = 5/5.38, 

= 0.93 
I = 25,100/220 0.93, 
= 123 amperes. 
that the current taken 
single reactor is the V3 
current as given under 


By [2a] 
[34a] Observe 
by the equivalent 
times the line 
Question (a). 
By [3a] Z = 220/123, 
= 1.79 ohms. 
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By [6a] R = 1.79X<0.93, 
= 1.67 ohms. 
By [5a] X = V 1.79 — 1.67° 
= 0.65 ohm. 


[35a] Observe that the values of equiv- 
alent single-phase resistance and react- 
ance are one-half of the value as meas- 
ured between two terminals of the delta 


in Question (c). 


PART II. 
Answer to Question e. 
By [30a] Vp = 220/V3, 
= 127 volts. 
As before Z = 5.38 ohms, 
and Tp = 127/5.38, 
= 23.6. 





Problem 8. 

A cast-steel ring, 10 inches in 
mean diameter, contains an air- 
gap 0.3 inch in mean length, as 
shown in Fig. 8. 

The cross-sectional area of the 
ring is three square inches. 

Assuming that the magnetic 
flux is confined to the ring and 
crosses the air-gap in straight 
lines, find (a) the 
ampere-turns required to estab- 
lish a magnetic flux of 150,000 
maxwells through the ring; 
(b) the ratio of the number of 
ampere-turns required to estab- 


number of 


Question (@). 


relating to the magnetic circuit. 


Problem 58. 


peres ; 


tor? 





be printed in the next issue. 


DIRECT CURRENTS. 





lish this flux in the air-gap to that required in the iron; (c) 
the flux established in the ring without the air-gap when there are 500 
ampere-turns wound about the ring, and (d) the pull in pounds 
between the two surfaces facing the air-gap under the conditions of 


This problem is given to illustrate the fundamental principles 


ALTERNATING CURRENTS. 


Three unequal single-phase loads are connected in Y between 
the mains and neutral conductor of a three-phase circuit. 
line voltages are all equal and the voltages from the lines to the 
neutral conductor are each 110 volts. 
consists of incandescent lamps which take a current of 152 am- 
the second consists of several small single-phase motors 
which take a combined current of 224 amperes and a total power 
of 19.1 kilowatts; the third load is a 15-horsepower, single-phase 
motor which is delivering its full load at a rated efficiency of 87.2 
per cent, and a power-factor of 96 per cent. 
power supplied; (b) What is the current in the neutral conduc- 





This problem illustrates the conditions in an unbalanced Y- 
connected load with a neutral connection. 
Solutions of the above problems and two new problems will 


Fig. 8. 


The 


The first of these loads 


(a) What is the total 
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For a Y-connected circuit Jp = J; 
I, = 23.6 amperes. 


Answer to Question f. 
By [4a] Pp = 23.6°X 5, 
= 2,790 watts. 

The total power is 3 X 2,790= 8,370 
watts. 

Observe that the same circuits take 
three times as much current and power 
when connected in 4 as when connected 
in Y. 

Answer to Question g. 

If one of the mains is disconnected two 
of the phases will be left connected in 
The resistance and reactance of 
the resulting circuit will be 10 ohms and 
4 ohms. See [8a] and [10a]. 

Answer to Question h. 

The total power is 8,370 watts; the 
voltage is 220, and the power-factor is 
0.93. 

By [2a] J=8,370/220X0.93, 

—41. amperes. 

Observe.that, as in the case of the 4- 
connection, the current taken by the 
equivalent single reactor is V3 times the 
line current as given under Question (e). 

As in Part I, Z=220/41, 

=5.38 ohm. 
R—5.38 X 0.93, 
=5.0 ohm. 
X=V 5.38°—5.0", 
=2.0 ohm. 

Observe that, as in the case of the 4- 
connection, the Values of the equivalent 
single-phase resistance and reactance are 
one-half of the values as measured be- 
tween two términals of the Y in Ques- 
tion (g). 


series. 


oe 
Louisville Jovians Plan Active 
Year. 

Coincident with the rejuvenation on 
Saturday evening, October 12, of the 
Louisville, Ky., chapter of the Jovian 
Order, it was announced that hereafter 
the activities of the chapter were to be 
serious as well as social, and that 
courses of study would be taken up and 
carried through to their conclusions. 
Meetings will be held at intervals in 
the room which has been provided by 
Donald McDonald, vice-president and 
general manager of the Louisville Gas 
& Electric Company, at that company’s 
offices, and serious study will alter- 
nate with social meetings. Heretofore 
the chapter has had to confine its ses- 
sions to the local hotels where it has 
assembled. 

The chapter’s own new drill ‘team 
officiated for the first time at this re- 
juvenation; heretofore a team from In- 
dianapolis having supervised the work. 
The ceremonies were staged in the au- 
ditorium of the Hotel Watterson and 
there was a spot-light in working order 
and other theatrical paraphernalia 


which added to the interest of the oc- 
casion. 


Nearly two score men were 
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added to the membership, which is now 
about 100. After the initiation cere- 
monies an informal supper was served 
and several vaudeville turns were en- 
joyed. 

The membership of the team which 
officiated at the meeting, presided over 
by James Clark, Jr., of the electric 
company which bears his name, is as 
follows: Jupiter, J. C. McClendon; 
Neptune, E. M. Zapp; Pluto, S. B. 
Storm; Vulcan, William C. Cross; Her- 
cules, W. D. Myers; Mars, C. R. Gil- 
mour; Mercury, F. A. Tocque; Apollo, 
Paul Tafel; Avrenim, Carl A. Klemm; 
Imps, W. W. Crooker, Head Imp and 
Captain of the team; W. A. Link, O. 
Sacksteded, E. F. Mandeville, O. G. 
Heincke, F. Valinoti, C. Heise, A. M. 
Maxey; Musician, J. Daeuble. 


 sccsenlacaselieiibesesica 
Cincinnati Public Utilities Make 


Important Changes. 

James E. Ernst, who has been ac- 
tively connected with the South Cov- 
ington & Cincinnati Street Car Com- 
pany and affiliated organizations since 
1896, has resigned his office as presi- 
dent of that company and of the Union 
Light, Heat and Power Company and 
as vice-president of the Union Gas & 
Electric Company, of. Cincinnati, on ac- 
count of ill health. He will take an 
extended rest, spending the winter at 
Asheville, N. C., in recuperating from 
illness which has impaired his health 
to a serious degree. Mr. Ernst was es- 
pecially successful in his dealings with 
the company’s employees, his efforts go- 
ing far toward amicably settling the la- 
bor difficulties in which the company 
was involved by reason of its necessary 
relations with the Cincinnati Traction 


Company in the strike about a year 
ago. 

While Mr. Ernst has been forbidden 
by his physicians from engaging ac- 


tively in business for an indefinite peri- 
od, it is announced that the companies 
named will retain his services in an ad- 
visory capacity after his return from 
Asheville. 

W. W. Freeman, president of the 
Columbia Gas & Electric Company, 
with headquarters in Cincinnati, has 
been elected president of the two com- 
panies of which Mr. Ernst was presi- 
dent, being promoted from the vice- 
presidency, in which office, for both 
companies he is succeeded by W._Y. 
Cartwright, formerly second vice-presi- 
dent. 

Polk Laffoon, the of the 
street car company, retains his posi- 
tion, becoming a director of the com- 
pany succeeding Mr. Ernst, while 
Albert Silva, secretary of the Union 
Light, Heat & Power Company, also 
retains his position, and succeeds to 
Mr. Efrnst’s director’s chair in the 
Union Gas & Electric Company. 


secretary 
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Ice-Making by Central Stations. 
A hearing was held in Boston, Oc- 
tober 14, by a commission consisting of 


the Attorney-General, the Gas and 
Electric Light Commission and the 
Public Service Commission of the state 
of Massachusetts, on the desirability of 
placing the business of supplying ice 
under state supervision and control; 
also the expediency in the public in- 
terest, of permitting electric light and 
power companies to engage in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and selling ice. 

Charles T. Grant, of the city govern- 
ment of Fitchburg, Masg., advocated 
the measure. He held that the result 
of public regulation would be advan- 
tageous to the ice companies in the 
greater security they would have in the 
conduct of their business. This has been 
notable in the case of the electric light 
companies, whose securities are regard- 
ed as more than ever desirable because 
of the Electric Light Commission’s 
careful supervision. It was urged that 
lighting companies could advantage- 
ously operate ice plants with off-peak- 
load power. Under these conditions ar- 
tificial ice could be Produced more cheap- 
ly than natural ice, some claimed. 

Mr. Grant pointed out that natural 
ice now is only 30 per cent of the out- 
put of the American Ice Company; 
159 central stations in the United States 
are now making ice, with an average 
output each of 31 tons a day. 

Questions were raised by members 
of the Commission, whether lighting 
companies should be given the exclu- 
sive privilege of supplying ice in their 
communities, and whether municipal 
plants should have like privileges. The 
question of the purchase of the prop- 
erty of existing ice companies, in the 
event of a central station going into 
the business, was raised but not con- 
clusively answered. 

Chairman McLeod, of the Public 
Service Commission, suggested that if 
electric light companies are in a posi- 
tion to produce cheaper than any 
other mode or agency of production, 
they would naturally acquire a monopo- 
ly of the business. He pointed out that 
competition exists today, in lighting 
service, between the gas and electric 
companies operating in the same field, 
and that monopoly was not a necessary 
concomitant of regulation. Gen. Mor- 
ris Schaff, of the Gas and Electric 
Light Commission, foresaw the time 
when every home would have its pri- 
vate refrigerating plant. 

No active advocacy on the part of 
any lighting company was heard, and 
the hearing was continued to Novem- 
ber 4. 


ice 


The mining of pitchblende, which is 
the chief source of radium, has been be- 
gun in notheastern India. 
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The American Electric Railway 
Association and Affiliated Organ- 
izations’ Convention. 

The week of October 12 to 16 was 
devoted to a series of busy sessions of 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation and its affiliated organizations, 
the Accountants, Engineers, Claim 
Agents and Managers of Transporta- 
tion and Traffic. In addition to the 
business sessions there were many fea- 
tures of entertainment, an elaborate 
program having, been prepared for the 
edification of those attending the con- 
vention. The following officers were 
elected to represent the several asso- 
ciations for the ensuing year: 
American Electric Railway Association. 

President—C. Loomis Allen, presi- 
dent Newport News & Hampton Rail- 
way, Gas & Electric Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. : 

First vice-president—Charles L. Hen- 
ry, president Indianapolis & Cincin- 
nati Traction Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Second vice-president—John A. Bee- 
ler, vice-president and general manager 
Denver Tramway €ompany, Denver. 

Third vice-president—L. S. Storrs, 
president Connecticut Company, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Fourth vice-president—Timothy S. 
Williams, president Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
American Electric Railway Account- 

ants’ Association. 

President—C, S. Mitchell, Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Railways. 

First vice-president—T. P. Kilfoyle, 
Cieveland (Ohio) Railways. 

Second vice-president—F. J. Pryor, 
American Railways, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Third vice-president—H. A. Culloden, 
Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Secretary and treasurer—M. R. Boy- 
lan, Public Service Railway, Newark, 
N. J. 

The following members were nomi- 
nated for the executive committee: L. 
T. Hixon, Terre Haute, Indianapolis & 
Eastern Traction Company, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; J. C. Collins, New York State 
Railways, Rochester, N. Y.; W. C. 
Nicholson, Omaha & Council Bluffs 
Street Railway, Omaha, Neb., and F. E. 
Webster, Massachusetts, Northeastern 
Street Railway, Haverhill, Mass. 
American Electric Railway Claim 

Agents’ Association. 

President—William Tichenor, claim 
agent Terre Haute, Indianapolis & 
Eastern Traction Company. 

First vice-president—George Carson, 
claim agent Puget Sound Traction, 
Light & Power Company, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Second vice-president—R. E. Mac- 
Dougal, claim agent New York State 
Railways, Rochester, N. Y. 


Third vice-president—S. B. Hare, 
claim agent Altoona & Logan Valley 
Traction Company. 

Secretary and treasurer—B. B. Davis, 
claim adjuster Columbus Railway & 
Light Company. 

The executive committee includes P. 
C. Nickel, claim agent New York Rail- 
ways; F. J. Whitehead, manager claims 
department Washington Railway & 
Electric Company, Washington, D. C.; 
C. B. Proctor, claim agent Memphis 
Street Railway, Memphis, Tenn. The 
subjects committee is composed of F. 
D. Edmonds, assistant general attorney 
New York Railways; H. D. Briggs, as- 
sistant general claim agent Public Serv- 
ice Railway; C. B. Brunner, claim agent 
Easton Transit Company, Easton, Pa., 
and J. E. Burr, claim agent Eastern 
Pennsylvania Railways, Pottsville, Pa. 
The members of the ways and means 
committee include J. S. Harrison, Jack- 


sonville (Fla.) Traction; J. S. Kubu, 





Cc. Loomis Allen, 
President of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association. 


claim agent New York State Railways, 
Utica, and A. Dixon, El Paso (Tex.) 
Electric Railway. The members of the 
employment committee are B. B. Davis, 
Columbus Railway & Light Company; 
E. E. Slick, Union Traction Company 
of Indiana, Anderson, Ind., and C. J. 
McAleer, Schenectady Railway. 

American Electric Railway Transpor- 

tation and Traffic Association. 

President—M. C. Brush, second vice- 
president Boston Elevated Railway. 

First vice-president—H. A. Nicholl, 
general manager Union Traction Com- 
pany of Indiana. 

Second vice-president—L. C. Bradley, 
assistant district manager Stone & 
Webster, Texas district. 

Third vice-president—R. E. Danforth, 
general manager Public Service Rail- 
way. 

Executive committee: J. K. Choate, 
vice-president J. G. White Management 
Corporation; T. C. Cherry, general 
manager Maryland Electric Railways; 
George H. Harris, general superinten- 
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dent San Francisco-Oakland Terminal 
Railways; C. D. Emmons, general man- 
ager Chicago, South Bend & Northern 
Indiana Traction. 

C. Loomis Allen, newly elected presi- 
dent of the American Electric Railway 
Association, has been identified with 
public service work for many years. 
He has been an active participant in the 
work of the American Electric Railway 
Association for a long time, and his 
rise to the presidency is by way of re- 
ward for work well done. He began 
his first practical railway work as an 
axeman in the engineering department 
of the Norfolk & Western Railway. 
Later he joined the firm of T. H. Math- 
er, under the firm name of Mather & 
Allen. For some time these two had 
charge of the civil engineering depart- 
ment of the electrification of the rail- 
ways in Syracuse. From 1895 to 1898 
Mr. Allen was civil engineer of the Sy- 
racuse Street Railway Company and 
the Syracuse Consolidated Railway 
Company. This later became the Syra- 
cuse Rapid Transit Company. He next 
became assistant general manager of 
that company and was made general 
manager in 1899. He was for a short 
time general manager of the Lorain 
(O.) Street Railway Company, and in 
1901 returned to New York to become 
engineer of the Utica & Mohawk Valley 
Railway. Shortly after he was appoint- 
ed vice-president and general manager 
of all the New York Central lines radi- 
ating from Syracuse and Utica. With 
E. F. Peck, Mr. Allen organized the 
engineering firm of Allen & Peck, In- 
corporated, this company purchasing 
and managing public utility properties. 
Mr. Allen was the first president of the 
American Electric Railway Transporta- 
tion and Traffic Association, and in 
1904 he was president of the Street 
Railway Association of the State of 
New York. 

American Electric Railway Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

At the annual meeting of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association held on Wednes- 
day, October 14, the following members 
of the Executive Committee were elect- 
ed: E. F. Wickwire, Ohio Brass Com- 
pany; George Stanton, Cleveland Frog 
& Crossing Company; W. F. Cutler, 
Southern Wheel Company; C. R. Elli- 
cott, Westinghouse Traction Brake 
Company; and L. E. Gould, McGraw 
Publishing Company. 

——_-e—___ 
Society for Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education. 

It has been decided to hold the 1915 
meeting of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education at the 
Iowa State College, Ames, Ia., June 
22 to 25. Dean Marston of Iowa State 
College was elected president of the 
Society for the current year. 
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Twelfth Jovian Congress. 





Annual Meeting in St. Louis, Mo., October 13 to 16. 


All previous records in Jovianism 
were eclipsed by the twelfth annual 
congress held in St. Louis, Mo., Oc- 
tober 13 to 16, which was a fitting cli- 
max to the most successful administra- 
tion of the Order. In attendance, en- 
thusiasm and actual accomplishments 
the convention set a new mark that 
will be difficult to equal. Co-operation 
in the fullest sense of the word was 
evidenced on every hand, particularly 
on the part of the St. Louis members 
who worked long and earnestly to 
make the meeting a success. The re- 
sults of their work were everywhere 
apparent, as nothing was left 





tertainment were Harry Rice, H. H. 
Cudmore, George C. Rough, R. E. Lee 
and others. Festivities were concluded 
with several high-grade boxing exhi- 
bitions. 

The concluding entertainment 
ture of the convention was the annual 
Jovian banquet held on Friday eve- 
ning at Moolah Temple. Brief talks 
were made by W. N. Matthews, H. E. 
Entertainment of a 


fea- 


Niesz and others. 
high order was provided later. 

The entire week was, however, not 
given over entirely to entertainment, 
as several important business sessions 


Henry Harris of Pittsburgh was then 
called to the chair and presided un- 
til the close of the convention. Vari- 
ous reports were presented, and the 
committees for the consideration of 
convention business appointed. The 
report of Mercury Ell C. Bennett was 
then presented, this being a compre- 
hensive record of the activities of the 
Order during the past year, with com- 
ments on the future work to be accom- 
plished. 

It is divided into three sections, the 
first dealing with what has been accom- 
plished in regard to membership, social 

activity, finances and the cen- 





undone to provide for the com- 
fort and entertainment of the 
visitors. 

Opening of the convention 
took place on Tuesday even- 
ing in the shape of an infor- 
mal reception to the Past Jupi- 
ters. This was followed by 
dancing. Wednesday afternoon 
and evening were dedicated to 
the ladies, the entertainment 
taking the form of an automo- 
bile trip to Sunset Hill Coun- 
try Club. Some idea of the 
magnitude of the work done 
by the St. Louis committees 
may be had when it is learned 
that 2,700 people were accom- 
modated with but little delay. 
Automobiles left the Planters 
Hotel promptly at 2:15, the 
route to the club being through 
the picturesque Meramec hills. 
Dinner was served at the club 
and dancing and entertainment 
followed. 

Thursday afternoon the com- 
petition between degree teams 
was held, St. Louis and Chica- 
go being the only cities repre- 
sented. The prize was won by 
the St. Louis team, while the 
prize for the individual best 
portraying his part was won 
by Otto Kaberna of the Chicago 
team. This ceremony was held at the 
Garrick Theater, which was also 
the scerile of the rejuvenation and 
entertainment in the evening. The 
second largest class in the history of 
the Order, 250 candidates, was initiated, 
the floor work being done by the St. 
Louis team. Previous to the initiation, 
Elbert Hubbard made a characteristic 
speech. Following the initiatory cere- 
monies, opportunity was provided for 
candidates for the degree of Stentor 
to demonstrate their qualifications. 
Among those contributing to the en- 








Homer E. Niesz, 
Jupiter Fulminator of the Jovian Order. 


were held. Mayor Kiel of St. Louis 
welcomed the delegates to the city 
at the opening session on Wednesday 
morning. Oscar Turner, of Birming- 
ham, Past Jupiter of the Order, made 
the response. J. A. Casey then on be- 
half of the official jewelers, presented 
to the Order a silver gavel on which a 
place is provided for the names of all 
Past Jupiters for years to come. 
The handle is made from wood secured 
from Waco, Tex., the birthplace of the 


25 


Order. Past Jupiter W. E. Robertson 
of Buffalo made the speech of ac- 
ceptance. 


tral office; the second section 
deals with the proposed 
changes in the constitution 
and by-laws; and the third 
with the work of the 
commercial division and _ its 
plans for the next administra- 
tion. In connection with the 
growth in membership it was 
reported that all previous rec- 
ords were broken during the 
reign of Jupiter Matthews. In- 
complete returns place the fig- 
ure of new members for the 
year at 3,723, which compares 
with 3,656 for the eleventh ad- 
ministration. Work of the lo- 
cal Jovian chapters was com- 
mented upon, the number of 
these organizations being in- 
creased from 52 to 67. In many 
localities heretofore not par- 
ticularly active in Jovianism, 
local leagues have been estab- 
lished and much good to the 
industry and to the locality in 
general has resulted. Dayton, 
Indianapolis, Detroit, Louis- 
ville, Nashville, Memphis and 
Cincinnati are mentioned as 
conspicuous examples. The re- 
port comments also on The Jo- 
vian, the roster, degree team 
work, dues and other features 
of Jovian activities. The financial state- 
ment indicated a judicious expenditure 
of funds in view of the limited re- 
sources and the great volume of work 
undertaken by the Order. 

The constitutional changes reported 
in Section II of the report were ap- 
proved with but few exceptions. The 
most important change was that in- 
creasing the number of congressmen to 
15, reducing the number of statesmen- 
at-large from 50 to 25, and changing 
the present offices of; statesmen and al- 
ternate to first tribune and _ second 
tribune. The office of statesman will 
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elective and he will have 
jurisdiction of the entire state from 
which he is elected, and be responsi- 
ble for the work of the first and sec- 
ond tribunes in his state. The changes 


hereafter be 


in the constitution permitting large 
stockholders in electrical companies to 
be eligible for membership, although 
engaged in a non-electrical business, 
was defeated, as was also the amend- 
ment providing for an increase in dues. 

The work accomplished by the com- 
mercial division during the past year 
was described in the third section of 
the report. Briefly the principal fea- 
tures of this work were the establish- 
ment of Jovian hotels where discounts 
from regular prices may be had by 
Jovians; the creation of an employ- 
ment bureau; promotion of electric 
shows, etc. A correspondence course 
for salesmen and others desiring a 
broader knowledge of the industry has 
been prepared, and will soon be of- 
fered to members. Publicity matter for 
the daily papers, to be used by states- 
men and others, has been prepared and 
is now available. In connection with 
the civic activity of the Order refer- 
ence is made to some of the notable 
examples of co-operative work done by 
a number of Jovian Leagues. This 
work includes the promotion of elec- 
tric shows, the establishment of Christ- 
mas trees for the poor, establishment 
of co-operative electrical stores, co- 
operative electrical advertising; crea- 
tion of rigid inspection laws, installa- 
tion of city slogan signs, etc. 

It is proposed by the commercial 
division to secure the co-operation of 
architects in drawing adequate speci- 
heations for electrical construction by 
having appointed under the auspices 
of the local Jovian leagues, committees 
whose duty it shall be to get in touch 
with the local architects. These com- 
mittees shall represent all branches of 
the industry and shall conduct a com- 
prehensive campaign to win the co-op- 
eration of the architect. 

\n efficiency campaign is to be in- 
augurated for the purpose of increas- 
ing efficiency in the industry. The 
slogan will be “Efficiency Wins,” and 
literature applicable to use in the vari- 
ous branches of the industry will be 
available at a nominal cost. Posters, 
stickers, signs, etc., will be distributed 
broadcast by the Order. 

The session on Thursday morning 
was dedicated to the commercial divi- 
sion. The work accomplished during 
the year, outlined in Mercury’s report. 
was all done on an appropriation of 
$2,400, which is insufficient if additional 
work is to be undertaken as planned. 
\s a result of a discussion on this sub- 
ject it was decided to appoint a com- 
mittée to recommend a plan for ade- 
quately financing the division. Many 

















personal contributions were pledged. 

John R. Galloway, of Washington, 
D. C., president of the National Elec- 
trical Contractors’ Association, then 
delivered an address on the subject, 
“Relation of the Contractor to the 
Several Other Branches of the Elec- 
trical Industry.” Mr. Galloway, in a 
simple and direct manner, contrasted 
the electrician of the past with the con- 
tractor of today and pointed out the 
important position he occupies in the 
electrical industry. The time was when 
the electrical contractor, like practical- 
ly every other business man, was in 
business entirely for himself. The 
personal equation counted more than 
now and selfishness was everywhere 
apparent. Mr. Galloway said that to- 
day the success of the contractor de- 
pends, in a large measure, on his abil- 
ity and willingness to co-operate with 
his associates not only in his own par- 
ticular field but in the entire indus- 
try. 

The successful electrical contractor 
must have knowledge of and be famil- 
iar with all the various devices and ap- 
paratus developed. By reason of his 
intimate contact with the user of elec- 
trical supplies the contractor has a pe- 
culiar fitness for suggesting improve- 
ments and modifications to the manu- 
facturers. For these reasons he should 
be in close touch with the manufactur- 
ing end. Also, when the contractor has 
completed an installation he has, gen- 
erally speaking, created a customer of 
electrical energy. For-this reason the 
closest co-operation should exist be- 
tween the contractor and the central- 
station company. In fact, Mr. Gallo- 
way holds that the contractor is an 
important factor in the development 
of the electrical industry and as such 
should be given and is willing to give 
the heartiest co-operation to all 
branches of the electrical industry. 

Two sessions were held on Friday, 
the one in the morning at the Plant- 
ers Hotel, while the afternoon session 
was held at Moolah Temple. At the 
morning session George B. Muldaur, 
of the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, spoke briefly regarding the paral- 
lel motives which influence the activi- 
ties of both the Jovian Order and the 
Society. He spoke of the field work 
being done and the results already 
manifested. 

Various business reports were then 
presented. R. L. Jaynes presented the 
report of the Nominating Committee. 
S. A. Hobson reported on the work 
of the chief stentor and W. E. Rob- 
ertson presented the annual report of 
the Past Jupiters’ Association. The 
Resolutions Committee report was pre- 
sented by Oscar Turner. This advo- 
cated the granting by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of an increase 
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in rates by the railroads now making 
application for such increase. 

An address entitled “Co-operation Be- 
tween Allied Electrical Associations” 
was then presented by Paul M. Lincoln 
president of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. Mr. Lincoln 
pointed out that the desire for co-op- 
eration on the part of those engaged 
in the electrical business is strikingly 
evidenced by the large number of so- 
cieties and associations in existence. 
He used the American Institute as an 
illustration in commenting on the val- 
ue of co-operation and the results that 
accrue. He thought that no general 
rule for co-operation could be laid 
down, as every business or profession 
must work out its own scheme. Mr. 
Lincoln spoke of the benefits of “par- 
allel operation” and “reduction in fric- 
tion” as applied to the Jovian Order. 

A. C. Einstein, vice-president and 
general manager of the Union Electric 
Light & Power Company, St. Louis, 
then gave a highly interesting talk 
dealing with the position occupied by 
the central station in the industry. The 
speaker stated in opening that if too 
much emphasis is laid by speakers on 
the subject of co-operation it may be 
taken to mean that faith is lacking. 
Current development is the aim of the 
central-station company, and it is the 
duty of the company to prosecute this 
work in any feasible manner. The cen- 
tral station should sell anything that 
will tend to stimulate the demand for 
current, but this can be done on a 
business basis and in co-operation with 
the dealers. The St. Louis company 
helps the contracting business by pay- 
ing the contractor his cash price for 
wiring, and carrying the account pro- 
viding the contractor obtains the cus- 
tomer for the central station. Mr. Ein- 
stein pointed out that by developing 
the central-station business the manu- 
facturer is being aided as a greater 
outlet for his products is created. In 
this connection the reduction in elec- 
tricity rates in St. Louis was as 
important to the contractor, dealer and 
manufacturer as to the central station 
and the public. Mr. Einstein also 
called attention to the remarkable de- 
velopment of exterior commercial light- 
ing in St. Louis. A high candlepower 
incandescent lamp together with steel 
reflector and accessories, termed local- 
ly “white way” lamp is installed on a 
rental basis. At present over 8,000 of 
these lamps have been installed. This 
campaign while undertaken by the 
Union company purely from the stand- 
point of increasing kilowatt-hour out- 
put nevertheless has stimulated busi- 
ness for the dealers and manufacturers 
handling the equipment. 

In conclusion Mr. Einstein advocated 
honesty and fairness, as co-operation 
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is dependent entirely upon confidence 
which is contingent upon honesty. 

W. E. Robertson, of Buffalo, conclud- 
ed the morning program with an ad- 
dress entitled, “Elements of Success- 
ful Selling.” The value of co-operation 
was first pointed out by the speaker, 
who stated that it must be mutual to 
be effective. The success of the elec- 
trical industry depends upon the suc- 
cess of the central station and all fac- 
tors should contribute to this success. 
He referred to the common complaint 
heard that central stations are wrong- 
fully competing with dealers in the sale 
of appliances and stated that if the 
dealers desire the utilities to discon- 
tinue this practice they must first dem- 
onstrate that they can perform the 
service in a better manner. 

Mr. Robertson called attention to 
the similar functions. of the commer- 
cial section of the National Electric 
Light Association, the Society for 
Electrical Development and the com- 
mercial division of the Jovian Order. 
He thought that while there was a field 
for each, the fraternal spirit which is 
manifested in the Jovian Order 
be of great benefit in insuring the suc- 
the latter’s work. 

Speaking of the 
branch of the electrical 
Robertson said that a 
his money in supplies because 
of the chance for reasonable profit in 
the resale. Quality and cost are the 
primary interests of the merchant just 
as they should be of the user. The 
manufacturer will not protect the deal- 
er unless he can sell his goods at a 
lower cost than the manufacturer him- 
self could sell. Mr. Robertson thought 
that an important item in the mer- 
chandizing business is to take a part 
of the profit today to cultivate the field 
for the future. In concluding he em- 
phasized the point that the elements of 
success in selling depends upon siri- 
cerity and industry. A sale is a mental 
transaction, and it is impossible to con- 
vince a purchaser if the salesman is 
insincere. 

The afternoon session was taken up 
principally with the business of elec- 
tion of officers. Elbert Hubbard opened 
the meeting with an interesting address 
on general topics, the keynote of which 
was co-operation. 

Mercury Ell C. Bennett was present- 
ed with a handsome silver service in 
recognition of his work in building up 
the membership and character of the 
Order. The presentation speech was 
ably made by S. A. Hobson. 

A resolution was offered by H. J. Pet- 
tingill, of St. Louis, to the effect that elec- 
trical manufacturers be urged to sub- 
stitute cotton for jute wherever pos- 
sible. 


Same 


will 


cess of 
merchandizing 
Mr. 


in- 


business, 
merchant 


vests 


The election of officers for the fol- 
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lowing year resulted as follows: 

Jupiter, Homer E. Niesz, Chicago. 

Mercury, Ell C. Bennett, St. Louis. 

Congressmen ‘were elected as follows: 
District 1, A. J. Binz, Houston; Dis- 
trict 2, V. C. B. Wetmore, Boston; Dis- 
trict 3, M. A. Oberiander, New York 
City; District 4, J. C. Vogel, Philadel- 
phia; District 5, A. E. Loeb, Columbus; 
District 6, W. R. Herstein, Memphis; 
District 7, R. S. Stearnes, New Or- 
leans; District 8, W. S. Mayo, Rich- 
mond, Va.; District 9, F. B. Uhrig, 
Kansas City; District 10, L. H. Cooper, 
Minneapolis; District 11, E. A. Wet- 
more, Boise City; District 12, H. A. 
Hibbard, Denver; District 13, J. G. 
Pomeroy, Los Angeles; District 14, W. 
J. Doherty, Montreal; District 15, W. 
H. Reynolds, Winnipeg. 

Mr. Niesz was conducted to the chair 
by a committee of past jupiters and 
presented with the jewel of jupiter. 
He made a brief speech of acceptance, 
and then conducted the installation cer- 
emony for the new members of con- 
gress. 

a ee one 

Athens Sells Municipal Plant. 

Following the settlement of terms 
between the City of Athens (O.) and 
the Hocking Power Company, cover- 
ing rates for current to the city and 
the public, the company has taken over 
the city’s electric plant at the agreed 
price of $15,000, and the city has grant- 
ed it a franchise for 25 years. Under 
the franchise the company will supply 
current to the city for street and com- 
mercial lighting, and will also furnish 
power to operate the water department 
for a term of ten years. Under the 
contract the transmission and other 
equipment serving the city is to be 
completely renovated by March 1, 
1915. The company’s plant at Flood- 
wood is nearing completion, and will 
be in a position to furnish current soon 
to Athens and other towns with which 
it has made arrangements to do so. 


->-so 





Transmission Line in Connecticut 
to be Enlarged. 

The Rockville-Willimantic Lighting 
Company, Willimantic, Conn., has 
made a contract with the Connecticut 
River Transmission Company to fur- 
nish electrical energy for local distri- 
bution. A high-tension line, of steel 
tower construction and insulated to 
carry 66,000 volts, has been completed 
between Palmer, Mass., and Stafford, 
Conn., to supply the Rockville-Willi- 
mantic company, as well as the towns 
of Rockville and Stafford, and inter- 
mediate communities. 

The Rockville-Willimantic company 
takes about 750 kilowatts, and later 
will increase its volume of energy dis- 
tributed, by the taking on of an in- 
creasing power load. 
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The War. 

The shortage of electric light car- 
bons in England has led several towns 
to discontinue the use of arc lamps for 
street lighting. One municipality has 
adopted the precaution of having its 
street arcs on only one night in the 
week and that the market or shopping 
night—Saturday. One city having a 
stock of old carbons took advantage 
of the occasion and advertised them in 
detail in case they might help some of 
the less fortunate towns out of a di- 
lemma. The price of carbons is stated 
to have advanced by 50 per cent. Much 
of the imported carbon used to come 
from Conradby’s works in Germany, 
and from the Fabius Henrion factory 
at Nancy, in France, where there was 
fighting early in September. 

As recruiting gathers force the dif- 
ficulty of electrical authorities does not 
grow less. At the time of writing, the 
British Westinghouse Company of 
Trafford Park has 700 men away either 
at the front or training. The British 
Thomson-Houston Company, from 
Rugby and London, has contributed 
between 800 and 900 men to different 
branches of the fighting forces and 
Lord Kitchener, Secretary of State of 
War, has sent special acknowledgment 
for so fine a response. The factories 
and branches of Siemens Brothers and 
Company and the Siemens Dynamo 
Works have over 700 at the front. The 
Yorkshire Electric Power Company, 
which, having an industrial power load, 
is not experiencing the light summer 
load that falls to lightirig concerns, is 
handicapped by the absence of 10 per 
cent. of its employees. The London 
Electric Railway Company, including 
tramway and motor omnibus men, has 
4,000 out of its 30,000 under the colors. 
Manchester Corporation electric tram- 
way men to the number of 369 have 
gone. The guarding of London elec- 
tricity supply stations against alien or 
other outrages is being done by “spe- 
cial” constables. These consist of men 
who are willing to serve after their 
ordinary daily occupation is at an end 
for home purposes, so many of the 
regular police being soldiers already 
away with the forces. The entire staff 
of the Marylebone electricity works 
(200 men), has enrolled in this “special 
constable” service; each man serves 
four hours a day for protecting the un- 
dertaking. Another London council’s 
employees, sixty-four in number, are 
similarly guarding the Hackner elec- 
tricity works—indeed, all such stations 
are carefully watched in the city which 
still has what it calls between 30,000 
and 40,000 alien enemies in its borders. 

On September 9 and 10 public thor- 
oughfares in London had their street 
electric lamps extinguished, electric 
tram cars went along with blinds and 
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curtains down or drawn, and only a 
few lamps lighted, and railway trains 
had their blinds down, too. This was 
London 


issued 


in connection with defense 
measures. Notices 
licly on September 
extinction of electric street 
ten o’clock at night and simultaneously 
notices were published respecting air- 
ship flights that were to be expected 
over The extinction of the 
lights, and these flights, were part of 
manoeuvers. The 
matter 


were pub- 


10 asking for the 


lamps at 


London. 


defense 
concerning the 


the same 
police notice 
was in the following terms: 

“In order to render more difficult 
the identification of particular parts of 
London it is requested that arc lights, 
sky signs, illuminated facias and 
lights of all descriptions 
used for advertising or bril- 
liantly illuminated shop fronts be dis- 
pensed with. Where the shop front 
consists of a considerable area of glass 
brilliantly lit from inside a reduction 
of lighting intensity should be effected. 
This made in connection 
with the observation of London light- 
ing from above that will be made by a 
during the 


powerful 
outside 


request is 


naval airship today and 
course of the next three or four days.’ 
vantage 
London 


, 


points of 
around London stated that 
was remarkably free from glare as the 
result of compliance with the regula- 


Observers from 


tions 

More detailed and stringent regula- 
tions with reference to public illumina- 
tions have recently been issued by the 
Commissioner of Police. London 
never has gained for itself a very bril- 
liant reputation in respect of big vol- 
umes of light, but in the present state 
its thoroughfares, railway sta- 
public buildings bear a 


of war, 
tions and big 
very gloomy appearance at night. One 
point emphasized by the shutting off of 
brilliant shop displays, signs, and rail- 
way exterior lights, is the large extent 
to which the general public is indebt- 
ed to the illumination enterprise of 
private parties for what should be a 
publicly provided service. 

The provisions contained in the lat- 
yrder as as follows: 
“In all brightly lighted streets and 
1 on bridges a portion of 


" 
est police 


squares an 
the lights must be extinguished so as 
to break up all conspicuous groups or 
rows of lights; and the lights which 


are not so extinguished must be low- 


ered or made invisible from above by 
shading them or by painting over the 
tops and upper portions of the globes; 
provided that while thick fog prevails 
the normal lighting of the streets may 
be resumed. 

“Sky illuminated facias, illu- 
minated lettering, and powerful lights 
of all descriptions used for outside ad- 
vertising or for the illumination of 
shop fronts, must be extinguished. 


signs, 
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“The intensity of the inside lighting 
of shop fronts must be reduced. 

“In tall buildings which are illumi- 
nated at night the greater part of the 
windows must be shrouded, but lights 
of moderate be left 
uncovered at irregular intervals. 

“All large lighted roof areas must be 
covered over or the lighting intensity 


brightness may 


reduced to a minimum. 
water front must 
be masked to prevent as far as prac- 
ticable the reflection of the light upon 
the water. 

“The aggregation of flares in street 
markets or elsewhere is prohibited.” 

An additional announcement is made 
to the effect that in the event of a sud- 
den emergency all instructions for fur- 
ther reduction or extinction of lights 
must be immediately obeyed. 

The roll of 


anxious to do service electrically at this 


Lights along the 


electrical men who are 
time, in response to the invitation of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
to them to put their names on classi- 
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Illuminated Recruiting Car. 

The state of war in England has oc- 
casioned many unusual sights in the 
streets of various cities. At Bradford 
the corporation electric trolley tram- 
cars were seen hauling heavy guns, 
and at other places the cars were 
turned to account to assist recruiting 
for the new army. By courtesy of 
T. B. Goodyer, manager of the Croy- 
don Corporation Tramways, we are 
enabled to show a photograph of one 
of the rail watering cars used on his 
system as decorated and illuminated, 
appealing to young men not to hesi- 
tate but to answer the call to arms. 

doinihacichnistianiallledamapak 

Meetings of Radio Engineers. 

At the meeting of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers held at Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, on October 
7, Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, read a 
paper entitled “Radio Frequency 
Changers,” in which he outlined the de- 
velopment of radio frequency changers 





Recruiting Car. 


fied lists already mentioned here, now 


reaches 1,450. The Institution has is- 


sued a further notice proposing a 
special regiment or battallion. This 
notice reads as follows: “A large 


number of the members of the engi- 


neering profession having expressed 
the wish to be allowed to serve their 
together in one regiment or 
battallion, the Institutions of Civil, 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineers 


have under consideration the formation 


country 


and training of a battallion enlisted 
from among their members, with a 
view to its forming part of Lord 


Kitchener’s army.” 

At Manchester steps are being taken 
to form a Pal’s battalion in connec- 
tion with the Engineer’s Club, which 
was established a couple of years ago 
in that city. This battalion will be 
specially recruited from engineers. 





detail some of the 
more efficient methods; including in the 
paper frequency changes brought about 
by the use of chemical and magnetic- 
valve arrangements, arc converters and 
reflection alternators. The paper was 
illustrated by a number of figures and 
was discussed by Marriott, 
Morecroft, Hogan, Weagant, Hill, Hall- 
borg, Lowenstein, Kroger, Curtis and 
Dubilier. 

The Washington Section of the In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers held a meet- 
ing at the Bureau of Standards, Oc- 
tober 14. Capt. W. H. G. Bullard, 
superintendent of the United States 
Naval Radio Service, read a paper on 


and described in 


Messrs. 


“Commercial . Traffic of the Naval 
Radio Service.” 
At the Boston Section, on October 


29, a paper will be delivered by Prof. 
George W. Pierce. 
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Economics of Electric Motor Drive. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association held in Chi- 
cago,. September 7 to 11, H. F. Stratton, 
chief engineer and general manager of 
the Electric Controller & Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, O., presented a 
paper entitled: “Economics of Electric 
Motor Drive.” This paper points out the 
intimate relation which exists between 
the proper application of electric motors 
and motor-control apparatus in the foun- 
dry and the profits in the business. 

From figures recently compiled for the 
foundrymen and machine-shop industry 
it appears that in the period 1903 to 
1913 investment increased 91.5 per cent; 
output 53.8 per cent and profit only 24.5 
per cent. For the same period analysis of 
the elements of cost in percentage of 
sales shows that materials and wages 
decreased. Salaries increased, and the 
increase equals the sum of the decreases 
of material and wages. Miscellaneous 
expenses increased and profits decreased 
by the amount of the increase of mis- 
cellaneous expenses. This is probably 
due first to increased selling expense due 
to more competition. Doubtless much of 
this is unproductive and useless. Except 
by agreement it cannot be stopped and 
the Government prohibits agreements. 
Hence, so far as this is concerned as an 
economic factor we have a spectacle of 
the Government insisting that the cost of 
production shall be increased by insist- 
ing that the selling competition shall 
persist. The increase in the number of 
foremen, the increased supervision of 
men, together with the use of more effi- 
cient machinery has helped make a favor- 
able showing with regard to wages. 

The greatest problem of modern manu- 
facturing is the triangular conflict between 
labor, investment and production. On the 
one side we see labor demanding and get- 
ting more wages, shorter hours, greater 
expenditures in the interest of safety and 
welfare. On the other side we see the 
combined might of capital and a small 
army of specialized thinkers struggling to 
increase production that profit may not be 
annihilated. Billions are spent for im- 
proved equipment so that the workman 
will produce more, or that a $3.00 man 
may displace a $4.00 man. Manufacturing 
operations are planned and standardized. 
Speeds and feeds are specified in order 
that the output may depend not only upon 
the initiative of the workman but also 
upon the capacity of the machine. 

Careful analysis of the actual and as- 
sumed relation of investment, wages, sal- 
aries and miscellaneous expenses show 
that the saving in labor costs is startling- 
ly greater than the extra expenses in- 
curred to bring about this saving. These 
studies indicate that in the foundry and 
machine shop as well as in general manu- 
facturing it pays to decrease labor costs 
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by using labor-saving machinery and 
methods. 

In decreasing labor costs by using labor- 
saving machinery and methods, no modern 
agency has proved so important a factor 
as the electric motor and the use of elec- 
trical energy. The electric motor has 
aided in the struggle to increase produc- 
tion and decrease dependence upon skilled 
labor. The electric motor merely supply- 
ing power furnishes the least of the pos- 
sible arguments for its use. It is not elec- 
tric power but rather controlled electric 
power that makes the subject so full of 
possibility and promise. It is the ability 
to make the electric motor perform flex- 
ibly and automatically the various opera- 
tions necessary in high-speed production. 
The important deduction to be made is 
that any addition to the cost of electric 
power even to the extent of doubling it, 
is relatively insignificant if through its 
added convenience only a small propor- 
tionate increase in production or decrease 
in labor cost is thereby secured, because 
the cost of electrical energy is an almost 
negligible factor considering the entire 
cost of production. 

Taking as a concrete example the oper- 
ation of familiar machine tools and using 
the motor-driven lathe as illustrative, re- 
cent developments in controllers have pro- 
vided an equipment that starts, stops, or 
reverses the motor in the shortest safe 
time, merely by moving a small lever to 
different positions. The operator need 
give no heed to the manner in which these 
operations are performed. The controller 
does this for him, automatically and bet- 
ter than he could do it himself. With 
such an equipment the operator is free 
from much useless mental and physical 
exertion. His mind is concentrated on 
his real task, with the obvious result that 
he produces not only more work but bet- 
ter work. The R. K. LeBlond Machine 
Tool Company, a large manufacturer of 
lathes, before deciding to recommend 
and furnish such equipment as standard, 
made exhaustive trials of this apparatus 
in its own shops. The increase in capac- 
ity of the lathe, due to. this modernized 
equipment, proved to be 25 per cent con- 
servatively. 

As a division of this topic, examine the 
process of stopping a machine automatic- 
ally by dynamic braking—which merely 
means the temporary conversion of the 
motor into a generator—instead of allow- 
ing it to come to rest merely through 
the effect of its friction. On a certain 
motor-driven boring mill, 24 seconds 
elapsed before the machine came to rest 
by drifting. With dynamic braking, the 
same machine was brought to rest in 
two and one-half seconds. Wages, sal- 
aries, taxes and all overhead burdens, 
did not pause each time these 21.5 sec- 
onds were wasted. E. P. Bullard, in a 
recent address, said: “What is the use 
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of cuts at high speed, ripping things to 
pieces, and then losing all we gain be- 
cause we cannot cut the time between 
cuts? To cut your costs properly, you 
must cut the time between cuts.” 

One of the most striking characteristics 
of the properly controlled electric motor, 
from the standpoint of efficient high-speed 
production, is its ability to operate at 
widely varying speeds, in accordance 
with the work in hand, and its ability 
to maintain a predetermined speed with 
practical constancy. These characteris- 
tics, combined with the ease with which 
this speed control may be obtained, have 
opened up vast fields in the application 
of electric drive to an almost infinite 
variety of machines. 

The trend of modern factory manage- 
ment is toward planning and specifying 
the manner in which routine work shall 
be performed, instead of leaving this de- 
cision to the judgnfent of the workman. 
A recent report of a sub-committee of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers states: “The important questions 
of speed and feed in connection with 
machinery operations have, during recent 
years, been carefully studied by many 
superintendents and foremen who for- 
merly relied entirely on the judgment of 
the workmen, which was sometimes good 
and sometimes bad; speeds and feeds 
are fixed in the planning department and 
are based on the power of the machine 
and the character of the metal.” Such a 
manufacturing policy is aided by the use 
of automatic control and the adjustable- 
speed, direct-current motor. With this 
equipment, the workman has the selec- 
tion of a wide range of speeds deter- 
mined by the setting of the field rheostat. 
These gradations of speed are much 
more delicate than can be obtained by 
the usual mechanical speed-changing de- 
vices and any given adjustment of the 
rheostat provides a certain speed which~ 
varies but slightly with load conditions. 
The common practice is to calibrate the 
rheostat in terms of machine speeds— 
such, for instance, as the revolutions per 
minute of the drill in a drill press—and 
then to lay down the rule that for dupli- 
cated routine work, the rheostat shall 
be set at that position which, by careful 
investigation, has been found most ad- 
vantageous for the particular job in the 
machine. 

Again, we find a great advantage ac- 
cruing from having abundant power and 
maintained speed at the particular place 
in a machine where work is being done. 
In this respect, the individually motor- 
driven machine exhibits conspicuous ad- 
vantages over any type of belt drive. In 
an article in the Electric Journal, A. E. 
Rickards cites a case in which, in one ma- 
chine shop, eight drill presses were op- 
erated from a line shaft, all of the presses 
working on the same kind of material 
and operating continuously for 10 hours 
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each day. All the driving pulleys on the 
line shaft were of the same size, as were 
all of the driven pulleys on the presses. 
Under the actual 
speeds of the presses were found to vary 


working conditions 


from 6 to 39 per cent below the theoret- 
ical speed as determined from the ratio 


of the pulleys These differences in 
speed were due to different kinds of belts 
used and their conditions, which caused 


various degrees of slippage. The output 
of these drills was increased 20 per cent 
by the 
geared directly to the machine. 


installation of individual motors, 
characteristic of the 
its abil- 


Another valuable 


controlled electric motor lies in 


ity to repeat definite cycles of operation 


with unfailing regularity and exactness. 
For instance, the motor-driven reversing 
planer allows the cutting and return 
strokes to be at different speeds, either, 
1 both, of which may be varied at will, 
to suit the needs of different kinds of 


a predetermined cycle will be 


work, an 


maintained exactly, and continuously, un- 
til the machine is stopped by its oper- 


ator I 
a planer recently equipped with reversing 


have just received a report on 


motor drive \ certain standard piece 
of work formerly required six days; 


vas equipped with re- 
the time on the same 


since the planer 


cairive 


versing motor 


I cut to three days 


job has been 
The controllers for electric motors are 
not only simple to operate, but they may 


most convenient and 


rkman, or where they 


be located where 
accessible to the w 
will occupy otherwise wasted space. An 
example of this occurs in connection 
with motor drive and automatic starting 
as applied to sand mills in 


The only labor- 


and stopping 


a certain steel foundry. 
ers permanently employed on these sand 
shoveling sand and 
not possess any knowledge 
The 
on columns 
runway the starting 


buttons are placed on the 


used for 


do 


of electrical 


mills are 
certainly 
machinery. automatic 


starters are mounted above 
the 
stopping pusl 


same columns near the floor. The shovel- 


crane and and 


ers at the sand mills find it easily within 
the range of their willingness and ability 


to start and stop these motors by mere- 


ly pushing buttons instead of possibly 


calling on an electrical man or fore- 
man to perform these operations when 
needed Easy control of machinery 
means less difficulty in finding the right 
a machine; witness the 
expensive, important electrically operat- 
ed cranes of the mills, many of 
them in the hands of foreigners unable 
Not long ago 
conven- 


per 


man to operate 


steel 


speak English. 
Machine 


stated 


even to 
at the Tool Builders’ 
tion, it that it 
man to hire him, try him out, and fire 
him for As important 
and unrecognized merit, let the properly 
controlled electric motor be credited with 
having made it distinctly easier to find 


was costs $35 


inefficiency an 


the right man to operate a machine. 
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With 


chines 


electric drive, individual ma- 
may be shut down when idle, 
power being taken only by such machines 
as are in active use; thus overtime work 
on a few machines, often a pressing ne- 
cessity, requires only the operation of 
their respective motors, instead of the 
waste of power in a long train of shaft- 
ing, belts and idler pulleys. 

Another worth-while advantage of 
electric drive is the saving in space that 
may be accomplished and the possibility 
it presents of allowing machines to be 
placed to suit of lighting, 
operations or easy access- 
This, 


in over-crowded plants, often means the 


conditions 
sequence of 
ibility to the supply of material. 


possibility of expansion without a heavy 
outlay in additional land or new build- 


ings. Arrangement of machines to suit 


lines of shafting is extremely rigid. 
Electrically driven machines may be 
placed where desired, from the stand- 


point of the manufacturing needs. More- 
over the arrangement is under no neces- 
sity a permanent one—electric drive 
means flexibility in location and reloca- 
tion. 
The 


power should be generated or purchased. 


question arises whether electric 
Unquestionably, the amount and the pro- 
portion of purchased power is rapidly in- 
creasing. Inasmuch as this question has 
coldly and carefully studied by 
eminent engineers and 
reasonable to assume that in many cases, 
it is economical to purchase electric pow- 


been 


executives, it is 


er. Statistics are given concerning the 
of electric power in found- 
ries having their own plants, ranging in 


cost seven 
capacity from 50 to 773 horsepower and 
both gas and 
The average horsepower per foundry is 
The average maximum demand per 
The average 
3.34 
cents per the 
average cost to buy this power at the 


driven by steam engines. 
228. 
foundry is 141 horsepower. 
for producing this power is 
while 


cost 


horsepower-hour, 


rates prevailing in the district where the 
foundries are located, would be 2.02 cents 


per horsepower-hour, a saving of 1.32 
cents per unit or 39.5 per cent. 
Mr. Stratton emphasizes very strong- 


ly the contributory increase in produc- 
tiveness and decrease in accidents due to 
a quieter and lighter condition in fac- 
tories secured through the use of elec- 
tric motors. The elimination of shaft- 
ing, the absence of rapidly moving belts 
with their nerve-affecting flickering 
shadows, makes for better lighting, less 
eye-strain, less nervous strain, fewer 
errors, with a lessening of defective work 
and increased marketable production. An 
efficient lighting system increases the 
night output of a plant and the influence 
of proper illumination on accident pre- 
vention can not be gainsaid. 

Most of the arguments against the use 
of electric drive are founded upon the 
increase in investment which is repre- 
sented by motors and controllers. Gen- 
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erally speaking the investment in elec- 
trical equipment increases with the in- 
crease in the economies and conveniences 
secured by its use. Consider the follow- 
ing assumed installations which are pro- 
gressively more expensive in first cost 
and more economical and safe in opera- 
First, the replacement of an en- 
gine by one large motor driving the exist- 
ing line shafting, the motor being start- 
a manual device. Second, the 
same motor equipped with push button 
starting and stopping, eliminating the 
need of a competent or skilled operator. 
Third, the same installation but in addi- 
tion equipped with rapid emergency stop- 
ping by dynamic braking, operative in 
case a workman is caught in some ma- 
Fourth, several motors driving 
groups of machinery with a partial elim- 
ination of shafts and belting, a certain 
measure of flexibility of arrangement, 
and the ability to run or shut down one 
group of machines independently of the 
ether groups. In addition, such motors 
may have the three types of control 
mentioned above. Fifth, a constant-speed 
motor individually driving a machine, 
eliminating belts and shafting, providing 
the utmost flexibility in arrangement and 
location of machinery, giving abundant 
power and maintained speed at the tool, 
and permitting running of the machine 
any time it is desired, regardless of oth- 
er tools. Sixth, the same installation 
equipped with push-button starters, insur- 
ing the acceleration of the motor in the 
shortest safe time and making the opera- 
tions of starting and 
simple that any one can accom- 
them and that no one can perform 
them incorrectly. Seventh, an adjustable- 
speed motor furnishing precisely the de- 
sired speed at the machine and permit- 
speed changes with the minimum 
of time and effort. Eighth, the same in- 
stallation but equipped with automatic 
control, so that the operator, by moving 
a small lever to different positions, can 
automatically start, stop, or reverse the 
motor in the shortest safe time. Such 
an equipment gives the workman the 
highest degree of skill and productive- 
nes. Ninth, an equipment of motor and 
automatic control such that after the 
proper adjustments are made, the ma- 
chine regularly duplicates a definite cycle 
of operation until stopped by the operator. 
In this, the highest development eco- 
nomically, the mechanism not only per- 
forms the work, but, to a large extent, 
does its own thinking. 

It is needless to state that any instal- 
lation must not be considered merely 
from the standpoint of first cost; all per- 
tinent fiscal factors must be assigned 
their proper importance. This paper has 
accordingly been written in the hope that 
it may afford some slight assistance in 
recognizing and evaluating the various 
economic and technical considerations 
entering into the subject. 


tion. 
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The Utah Light & Railway Com- 
pany Sold. 

Local and eastern capitalists associated 
with the, Utah Power & Light Company, 
of Salt Lake City, and the Electric Bond 
& Share of New York, have 
purchased from the Harriman system a 
controlling interest in the Utah Light & 
Railway Company and have organized the 
Utah Light & Traction Company to take 
over this property, the Utah Light & 
Railway Company passing Out of exist- 


Company, 


ence by the transaction. 

The Utah Light & Traction Company is 
incorporated for $10,000,000 and its offi- 
cers and include some of the 
most prominent business men in Salt Lake 
City. 

O. J. Salisbury, of Salt Lake, is presi- 
dent of the new company, C. W. John- 
son and R. C. Gemmell, of Salt Lake, are 
vice-presidents, together with C. E. Groes- 
beck, of New York. 

The treasurer is S. A. Whitney, of Salt 
Lake City, and the assistant treasurers 
are E. O. Howard, of Salt Lake City, and 
Eugene P. Summerson, of New York. A. 
H. Parsons, Salt Lake, is secretary of 
the company. The assistant secretaries 
are J. M. Bidwell, of Salt Lake, and 
Lawrence W. Osborne, of New York. 

The directors of the new corporation 
are as follows: O. J. Salisbury, S. A. 
Whitney, A. H. Parsons, C. W. Johnson, 
R. C. Gemmell, J. M. Bidwell, E. O. 
Howard, J. Frank Judge, and Joseph S. 
Wells, the general manager of the Utah 
Light & Railway Company and who has 
been a director in that concern. 

The financial interests controlling the 
Utah Power & Light Company, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, have interested 
themselves, together with local capital in 
the newly organized Utah Light & Trac- 
tion Company. But the Utah Power & 
Light Company itself has at this time no 
direct connection with the new corpora- 
tion. 

However, it is said that within a short 
time the lighting, street railway and power 
interests of the Utah Light & Traction 
Company will be divided. The railway 
end of the business, it is said, will remain 
with the present company, and the light- 
ing and power business will be taken over 
by the Utah Power & Light Company. 
At the same time the latter corporation 
will contract with the former to furnish 
all current for lighting and for the op- 
eration of the street-car system. 

This deal was finally consummated 
on Sptember 18 when the _ stockhold- 
ers of the Utah Light & Railway Com- 
pany met and voted to ratify the sale 
agreement which had been negotiated by 
the management. Holders of the pre- 
ferred stock of the former company may 
exchange their shares at par for the 
stock of the new company or they may 
receive cash at par for them. Holders 
of the common stock of the former com- 
pany may exchange them for stock of 
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the new company or may receive cash 
tor them on the basis of 47 per cent of 
their par value. 

The 
mediately issued a statement that they 
contemplate at the present time no radical 


officers of the new company im- 


change in management or policy. Joseph 
S. Wells, general manager of the Utah 
Light & Railway Company has been ap- 
pointed to the same position in the Utah 
Light & Traction Company and all of 
the department heads in the former com- 
pany have been reappointed to their same 
positions with the new company. 

Just eight years ago E. H. Harriman, 
who had unlimited faith in the future of 
Salt Lake City, purchased controlling in- 
terest in the Utah Light & Railway Com- 
pany. The property had been held 
several years by interests who were un- 
able themselves to provide sufficient 
money to meet its rapidly growing needs 
or to maintan it on a substantial operat- 
ing The roadbed, transmis- 
sion and distribution system and _ prac- 
tically the entire physical property were 
in a run-down and dilapidated condition. 
In line with Mr. Harriman’s well known 
policy of first putting a company in first- 
class operating condition and being will- 
ing to wait for returns, work was -im- 
mediately started on the reconstruction 
of the system and. during the succeeding 
five years it was practically completely 
rebuilt so that the property acquired by 
the new owners is a new, thoroughly 
modern and efficient one. 

In the fall of 1912 the Electric Bond 
& Share Company began to acquire elec- 
tric properties in Utah and southern 
Idaho, believing that this region offered 
a splendid field for the development of 
profitable electric service of all kinds. 
The company organized the Utah Power 
& Light Company with a capital of $40,- 
000,000 which was later increased to $45,- 
000,000 and preparations were made im- 
mediately to consolidate the majority of 
small electric generating and distributing 
companies then in the field and to in- 
augurate extensive new development 
work. Between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 
was set aside for the construction of new 
power houses and transmission systems 
planned by the company, while a very 
large sum was immediately invested in 
the’ purchase of established power plants 
and distributing lines. 

The first class of properties united by 
the Utah Power & Light Company con- 
sists of complete systems generating, 
transmitting, reducing and distributing 
hydroelectric power. The second class 
consists of substations and distributing 
systems and to the third class belong the 
power plants taken over from companies 
that had built them for private use or 
as a limited side issue of their own 
works. 

In the first group, complete systems 
generating, transmitting, reducing and 
distributing power, the Utah Power & 
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Light Company consolidated the follow- 
ing concerns: The Telluride Power 
Company (Utah-Idaho department), 
Provo, Utah; The Knight Consolidated 
Power Company, Provo, Utah; The Idaho 
Power & Transportation Company, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho; The Bear Lake Power 
Company, Montpelier, Idaho; The High 
Creek Power & Light Company, Rich- 
mond, Utah; The Davis County Light & 
Power Company, Farmington, Utah; and 
the Park City Light & Power Company, 
Park City, Utah. 

The second class of companies consoli- 
dated by the Utah Power & Light Com- 
pany consisted principally of concerns en- 
gaged in retailing electricity and the fol- 
lowing companies were taken in under 
this classification: Idaho-Utah Electric 
Company, Preston, Idaho; The Merchants 
Light & Power Company, Ogden, Utah; 
The Home Telephone & Electric Com- 
pany, Farmington, Utah; The Institute 
Electric Company, Bingham, Utah; The 
Electric Company, Provo, Utah; The 
Eureka Electric Company, Eureka, Utah; 
and the Camp Floyd Electric Company, 
Mercur, Utah. 

The third group of properties taken 
over by the Utah Power & Light Com- 
pany included principally power plants of 
private and public service corporations, the 
purchases consisting of the following: 
The power plant of the Utah Copper 
Company, at Garfield, and the plant of the 
Blacksmith Fork Light & Power Com- 
pany, Ogden, Utah (both of which are 
leased), and the power plant of the Salt 
Lake & Ogden Railway Company, Farm- 
ington, Utah; the plant of the Davis & 
Weber Counties Canal Company, River- 
dale, Utah, and the power plant and 
transmission system of the Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Company, Collinston, Utah. 

Serving a territory extending, as stated 
above, from Ashton, Idaho, 300 miles 
south through Idaho and Utah to Eureka, 
Utah, the total hydroelectric generating 
capacity of these 19 companies consoli- 
dated by the Utah Power & Light Com- 
pany is 51,345 kilowatts, while the steam 
generating capacity is 9,400 kilowatts. 

This makes a total capacity of 60,745 
kilowatts generated by the various power 
plants as follows: The power plant at 
Idaho Falls on Snake River, 1,875 kilo- 
watts; the plant at St. Anthony on Snake 
River, 75 kilowatts; the plant at Teton 
on the Teton River, 100 kilowatts; the 
power house near Georgetown on the 
Georgetown Creek, 180 kilowatts; the 
Paris plant on the Paris Creek, 650 kilo- 
watts; the Grace power house on Bear 
River, 11,000 kilowatts; the Preston plant 
on Cub River, 550 kilowatts. These power 
plants are all in Idaho. 

The Utah plants and the kilowatts gen- 
erated by each are as follows: Near 
Hyrum on Blacksmith Fork, 2,500 kilo- 
watts; near Collinston, on Bear River, 
7,125 kilowatts; near Logan, on Logan 
River, 2,000 kilowatts; near Brigham 
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City, on Willard Creek, 300 kilowatts; 
near Ogden, on Weber River, 3,750 kilo- 
watts; near Farmington, on Farmington 
Creek, 312 kilowatts; two near Murray, 
on Mill Creek, together 1,700 kilowatts; 
at Alpine, on Alpine Creek, 1,750 kilo- 
watts; two near American Fork, on 
American Fork River, together 2,150 kilo- 
watts: near Pleasant Grove, on Battle 
Creek, 2,400 kilowatts; at Olmstead, on 
Provo River, 7,200 kilowatts; near San- 
taquin, on Santaquin River, 880 kilowatts; 
near Heber, on the Provo River, 2,500 
kilowatts; near Midway, on Snake Creek, 
1,180 kilowatts; near Park City, on On- 
tario drainage tunnel, 169 kilowatts. All 
of the above plants are hydroelectric. In 
addition to these, the steam plant at Farm- 
ington, Utah, generates 800 kilowatts; the 
steam plant at Garfield, Utah, 8,500 kilo- 
watts; and the steam plant at St. An- 
thony, Idaho, 100 kilowatts. Over 1,398 
miles of three-phase transmission line 
carries the power generated by these 
Idaho and Utah power houses. 

The officers of the Utah Power & Light 
Company are as follows: 

D. C. Jackling, of Salt Lake, one of 
the foremost mining operators in the 
world and the executive head of the 
Utah Copper Company, is president of 
the company. W. S. McCornick, of Salt 
Lake, head of the banking house of Mc- 
Cornick & Company, recognized as one 
of the leading financiers of the West, is 
senior vice-president. P. B. Sawyer, of 
Salt Lake, is vice-president and general 
manager, and G. B. Thomas, of Salt 
Lake, is secretary and assistant treasurer 
S. Z. Mitchell, of New York City, is 
chairman of the board of directors; G. M. 
Dahl, of New York, is vice-president; G. 
E. Claflin, of New York, is vice-president, 
and E. P. Sumerson, of New York, is 
treasurer. 

The Utah directors of the company in- 
clude M. H. Walker, president of Walker 
Brothers, bankers, of Salt Lake; T. R. 
Cutler, general manager of the Utah- 
Idaho Sugar Company, Salt Lake; P. J. 
Moran, Salt Lake, contractor; C. W. Nib- 
ley, of Salt Lake, and C. E. Loose, of 
Provo, Utah, together with Mr. Jackling, 
Mr. McCornick and Mr. Sawyer, all of 
Salt Lake. The other directors of the 
company are James Campbell, of St. 
Louis, Mo.; Charles Hayden, of New 
York; J. R. Nutt, Cleveland, Ohio: Mr. 
Mitchell, of New York; John M. Hayes, 
and R. W. Breed, both of New York, 
and Bulkley Wells, of Telluride, Col 

>---o—___—_—_ 
University of Pittsburgh to Have 
Evening Graduate School. 

An evening school of engineering, 
giving graduate courses will be a new 
feature that is being introduced into 
the University of Pittsburgh this au- 
tumn by Dean F. L. Bishop. In the 
Pittsburgh district, it is claimed that 
there are more engineering graduates 
than in any equal district in the United 
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States. It is for this reason that the 
University of Pittsburgh will provide 
for men who do engineering work dur- 
ing the day an opportunity to study en- 
gineering in the evening. Men who are 
properly prepared and who have re- 
ceived their bachelor of science degree 
may obtain an engineering degree from 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Many young engineers find after en- 
gaging in practical work that the 
courses which they took in college did 
not fully prepare them for their duties. 
Few of them have opportunity to quit 
work and go back to their own col- 
lege for further study, but many of 
them can devote their evenings to new 
courses. Courses will be offered in 
the valuation of public utilities, me- 
chanical, civil, electrical, sanitary, rail- 
way, concrete engineering, etc. The 
faculty will include some of the best 
engineers in the Pittsburgh district. 
For instance, Paul M. Lincoln, profes- 
sor of electrical engineering, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, president of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, etc., will give a course in power 
plants. Another lecturer is Louis E. 
Endsley, professor of mechanical rail- 
way engineering in the University of 
Pittsburgh. D. F. Crawford, general 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Lines West and 
director of the Department of Me- 
chanical Railway Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, will co-operate with 
Professor Endsley in the work of me- 
chanical railway engineering. Profes- 
sor R. T. Stewart, head of the Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and consulting 
engineer of the National Tube Com- 
pany, will offer a course. Professor J. 
Hammond Smith, head of the Depart- 
ment of Civil Engineering, will give 
courses in structural engineering. Pro- 
fessor Morris Knowles, director of the 
Department of Sanitary Engineering, 
together with Professor G. W. Case 
and William S. Moorehead, Esq., will 
give the course in the valuation of pub- 
lic utilities. 

Cable Regulations. 

The cable service beyond Guam, via 
Yap, to the Dutch East Indies is sus- 
pended. Cablegrams are not accepted 
for Yap or Menado. Cablegrams for 
other places in the Dutch East Indies 
can only go via San Francisco and 
Hongkong or via the Atlantic. They 
must be written in French or English, 
subject to censorship and senders’ risk. 

—_—__~--—____ 
New Institute Section. 

Authority has been granted by the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers for 
the establishment of a local section at 
Rochester, N. Y., and a branch at the 
University of North Carolina. 
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Personal Observations on Trade 
Conditions in South America. 
Early this year the Business Men’s 

League of St. Louis (Mo.) organized 

a delegation to visit South America to 

make a study of general trade condi- 

tions there, and the St. Louis League 
of Electrical Interests selected Chas. 

E. Sharp, 803 Security Building, to 

represent its interests. He has been 

engaged in export trade to Mexico for 
over 15 years and is quite familiar with 
the Latin American commerce. Mr. 

Sharp has written the following inter- 

esting article descriptive of this trip: 

Leaving New York in April on the 
Lamport & Holt line steamer Vestris, 
our little party first landed at Bahia, the 
oldest city in Brazil, of about 300,000 
inhabitants. We found a splendid rail- 
way and lighting system owned and 
controlled by an American syndicate. 
Here we had our first experience in 
changing our American money and 
found that a $10 traveller's check was 
good for 31 milreis, whereas a good 
American $10 gold piece was only 
worth 28 milreis, simply because one 
could be used for New York exchange 
and the other had to be transported 
under expense. The English sovereign, 
however, had a more staple value 
wherever we went, even the Indian 
vendors of Panama hats in Peru ac- 
cepting them without hesitation; while 
in Uruguay we did not even take the 
trouble to make change into Uruguayan 
money as the pounds, shilling and 
pence passed current everywhere. 

From Bahia to Rio Janeiro was a 
three-day sail and we then entered that 
beautiful bay just at sundown and after 
dinner our ship tied up at the new 
docks and before the hawsers were 
fastened a man brought aboard a port- 
able telephone set connected by cable 
tc the main exchange and we called up 
the hotel and made arrangements about 
our rooms, etc. “Some” up-to-date 
method, but a strange thing was 
noticed in the telephone book; a good 
share of the individual names were in- 
dexed under the given names so that 
one had to know whether the party 
was Paulo, Eduardo, Carlos or Arthur 
before the number could be found. 
Rio is a beautiful city, nestling among 
the hills between the mountains and 
the water. We stayed at a very com- 
fortable hotel, where the manager in 
frock coat comes out to the automobile 
to greet his guests and is very polite 
and suave. 

From Rio we went over night by 
boat and arrived at Santos, the largest 
coffee port in the world. Here are lo- 
cated fine docks extending two miles 
along the river where there is 29-foot 
depth of water alongside the docks 
and their twenty immense warehouses. 
Everything is modern, including belt 
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conveyors for handling the bags of 
coffee, hydraulic cranes, car tracks and 
other labor-saving devices. The city 
is located three miles up the river from 
the ocean and is really on an island. 
From Santos we traveled inland 75 
kilometers, going over a very interest- 
ing English railroad to San Paulo. On 
the way we climbed up to the plateau 
2,600 feet, the incline being about seven 
miles long divided into a series of five 
incline planes with eight-per-cent 
grades operated by huge steel cables. 
San Paulo contains 440,000 population 
and is a bustling, growing city. Here, 
as at Rio and Bahia, the railway and 
lighting utilities controlled by 
Americans. This city also has quite a 
few factories but, as everywhere else 
in South America, very little or no 
manufacturing of steel and iron prod- 
ucts is done because of the lack of coal 
iron ore. The city is contiguous 
to the great agricultural districts pro- 
principally coffee, sugar, to- 
bacco, hides, mate, cattle, etc. 
Coming back to Santos we embarked 


are 
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again for the South. In Brazil the 
Portuguese language is used and as 


Brazil contains nearly one-half of the 
South American inhabitants, it is 
readily seen how very important it is 
to have our trade literature for Brazil 
printed in that language and, of course, 
carried on in the same 
way. Spanish is used in all the other 
countries in the southern continent. 


conversation 


Another three days’ sail brought us 
to Montevideo, the fine, interesting 
capital of Uruguay. It has about 450,- 
000 population, which is about one- 
third of the total of the country. We 
very fascinated with Monte- 
video and were sorry that our stay 
there was short. 

We left there on one of the fine river 
beats at night and early the next morn- 
ing the ride of 140 miles on the River 
Plate landed us at that wonderful city 
of Buenos Aires of 1,500,000 people, the 
largest in South America and contain- 
ing one-seventh of all the inhabitants 
in Argentina. Here, as at Rio, are large 
importing houses of all kinds, prin- 
cipally controlled by Europeans. We 
have less show here with the electric 
companies because the lighting is con- 
trolled by German and by Italian con- 
cerns, the street railways and subway 
by a Belgian company and the tele- 
phone system by an English one. A 
part of the surface system is con- 
trolled by English and Americans. 
Practically all of the steam railroads 
are of English ownership. The build- 
ings here, as well as at the other places 
we visited on the East Coast, are all 
fine, substantial, imposing structures 
which give a solid permanent appear- 
ance and business-like feeling to the 
city. On every hand we have complete 
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evidence of a prosperous, industrious 
and highly cultured people and our 
greatest surprise was that we Ameri- 
cans had not gone after this trade, as 
we should have done, many years ago. 
So now let us get busy and study 
carefully the wants of our South 
American friends and now during the 
period of depression there as well as 
all over the world will give us a splen- 
did chance to put ourselves in readi- 
ness for the future. It will take time 
to turn that trade our way and we have 
a great deal to learn, but the sooner 
the better: Above all, send our best 
men, those who know the language, 
the customs and the habits of the peo- 
pie. Learn to strictly observe the 
customer’s minutest request about 
packing, marking and shipping. 
Leaving Buenos Aires by the Buenos 
Aires al Pacifico Railway early one 
morning, we traveled all day over a 
prairie country very similar to Kansas, 
passing prosperous farms and ranches, 
and early the next morning arrived at 
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Mendoza, but still in Argentina; from 
there we changed from the _ broad- 
gauge into the narrow-gauge cars and 
began our climb over the Andes, pass- 
ing Aconcagua, which is the highest 
peak on the western continents, being 
over 23,000 feet in elevation. At the 
summit of the railroad we went 
through a tunnel at an elevation of 
10,500 feet and two miles long, one- 
half of it located in Chile and the other 
in Argentina. We were due at Val- 
paraiso late that evening, making about 
4 hours for the 890-mile trip, but on 
account of the examination of baggage, 
we missed our connection and had to 
stay over night at the frontier in the 


Andes, where the railroad company 
operates a hotel. We were told that 
missing that connection was done 


rather frequently; these overland trains 
only run twice a week. 

Chile is a fine country and Santiago, 
the capital, with its 400,000 population, 
is a splendid old city with substantial 
buildings, and educational institutions. 
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Valparaiso, the port city, is four 
hours’ ride distant on an excellently 
operated steam road and _ contains 
about 200,000 people. The street rail- 
way and lighting plants in both cities 
are controlled by German interests and 
the telephone system by English 
capital, 

Sailing from Valparaiso, we stopped 
at six ports on our way up to Callao, 
the port for Lima, Peru. All along 
the West Coast the country is barren 
and with high mountains very close to 
the shore. Fresh water is very scarce 
and in some places it is piped 100, 150 
or even 175 miles to the coast cities. 
Whereas on the East Coast there are 
five docks, here on the West Coast 
there are practically no docks at all 
and freight and passengers are taken 
off by lighters and at some places it is 
even dangerous to get off from the 
lighters to the landing places; once we 
got off by being swung in a heavy 
chair (three of us at a swing) at- 
tached by a rope operated by a donkey 
engine; at another place a barrel was 
used in the same way, so just imagine 
how difficult it is to handle freight at 
these ports. Chile derives half its gov- 
ernment revenue from the export tax 
on the nitrates of soda, about 3,000,000 
tons being exported a year. The whole 
pcpulation is not far from 4,000,000 peo- 
ple and their total government. reve- 
nue $70,000,000 gold. Along this coast 
are myriads of birds, lions and 
fishes. 

After a stop at Lima we proceeded 
to Panama and then home, via New 
Orleans. 

Many people now are thinking that 
on account of the European war, it is 
a good time to rush into South Amer- 
ica, but it would be better to go slowly 
and study the situation carefully and 
to build for the future. We must adapt 
ourselves to their methods of doing 
business and be content to secure our 
share by patiently and gradually over- 
coming our European competitors. 
For this purpose a bureau is being or- 
ganized in St. Louis to start a cam- 
paign of education and exploitation for 
the future trade in the South American 
republics. 
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Electrification of Canadian Pacific 


Tunnel. 
The 5.5-mile double-track Canadian 
Pacific tunnel through the Selkirk 


Mountains, which will be the longest 
in the Western Hemisphere, is to be 
electrified. This tunnel will shorten 
the main line by 6 miles, will eliminate 
5.5 miles of snowsheds, reduce the peak 
by grade 513 feet, and do away with all 
but 6 miles of 2.2-per-cent grade. On 
its entire system of more than 12,000 
miles in Canada this railway will have 
but a dozen miles of 2.2 gradient. 
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New Inclosed Reversing Switches 
for Squirrel-Cage Motors. 
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Phe incloses drum type reverse 
switches recently developed by the 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., are designed 
for the reversing of small squirrel-cage 
induction motors that may be thrown 
ucross the line in starting. As shown 
in the accompanying illustrations pro- 
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New Electrical and Mechanical 


Appliances 
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The 


protects the switch contacts from dust 


sistance rotors. inclosing case 
and dirt, and prevents accidental con- 
tact of the live parts by the operator. 
—-s 
Portable Shaving Lamp and 
Mirror. 


Mirrolite has been 


The 


given to a new and unique development 


trade name 


in portable electric lamps. It consists 





Drum-Type Reversing 


Switch Arranged for Rope Operation; Cover Removed Showing 


Interior. 





Reversing Switch for Manual Operation. 


vision is made for operating by means 
of a rotary handle or by means of 
ropes. In the latter case the switch 
may be installed on the ceiling or oth- 
erwise out of reach. These switches 


are adapted for use on small alternat- 
ing-current elevator equipments driven 
by squirrel-cage motors with high-re- 


of a circular mirror, a metal reflector 
back of it, 
and an attachment plug. The socket is 
mounted on the base by means of a 
hinge joint which permits adjustment 
of the lamp and reflector through a 
The 


six inches in diameter and is supported 


a lamp socket, a silk cord 


wide range of angles. mirror is 
by three clips flush with the opening 
of the reflector. The 
rounded by an open space of one inch, 


mirror is sur- 





Mirrolite as a Shaving Lamp. 


through which the light is reflected 


with little glare. 


The Mirrolite was originally de- 
signed for the man who shaves him- 
self. With one adjustment it illumi- 


nates all parts of the face—under the 
chin and both cheeks—and this with- 
out any part of the lamp itself exposed 
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to the However, after the clips 
have been released and the mirror re- 
moved, advantage can be taken of its 
adjustable features by using it on the 
sewing machine, the piano, or the writ- 
ing desk. A lug on the base provides 
for hanging it up. The outfit is manu- 
factured by Holophane Works of Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 


eyes. 


~~ 
Bushing for Flexible Metallic Con- 
duit and Armored Cable. 


A new type of fastening and ground- 





Mirrolite as FReeading Lamp. 


ing device for armored cable and flex- 
ible metallic conduit is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, also the 
manner of using it with switch boxes 
and outlet boxes having flat surfaces. 
The ring, finished smooth to prevent 
injury to the insulation of the wires, is 
inserted from within the box. The 
sleeve has the inner end turned over to 
fit into a groove in the ring and after 
being attached to the cable or conduit 
is drawn together around the ring by 
means of the inner screw. The more 
tightly it is drawn the more closely it 





Conduit. 


Bushing for Fiexible Steel 
fits into fhe groove and against the 
outer surface of the box. Conductivity 
tests show that this bushing gives al- 
most twice as good a ground as the 
ordinary lock-nut bushing. 

By using two reducing washers, fur- 
nished with the bushing, it fits the reg- 
ular knockout for one-half-inch con- 
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duit, and without them fits perfectly the 
knockout ordinarily 
used This feature gives 
great flexibility in use. Another mark- 
ed advantage is the very small amount 
of space used inside the box. All parts 
are made from steel and given a pro- 


five-eighths-inch 


for “Loom.” 


tective coating to prevent corrosion. 
The device has been fully approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. It 
will be known as the Union type M 
bushing and is made by the Chicago 
Fuse Manufacturing Company, Chicago 
and New York City. 
re 
The Copeman Automatic Toaster. 
A unique type of electric toaster has 
been placed on the market by the Cope- 
man Electric Stove Company, Flint, Mich. 
This toaster is of the vertical type in 
which the heating element is mounted on 
an insulating vertical wall and so spaced 
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Fig. 2.—Toast Slipping Down. 


as to throw the heat uniformly outward 
against the bread to toasted. The 
toaster is of the double type, both faces 
being arranged for toasting. 

Probably the most unique feature of 
the device is the arrangement of the grid 
trays on either side. These are mounted 
on a swiveling rod controlled by a knob 
atoneend. Fig. 1 shows how, as soon 
as one side of the bread has been toasted, 
the knob is turned to the left. Fig. 2 
shows how the tray has been swung down 
part way so that the toast, whose lower 
edge has been pressed out by the fingers 
at the base of the grid, begins to slide 
down automatically to the position shown 
in Fig. 3. Now by turning the knob to 
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1.—Automatic Turn-over Toaster. 
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the right again the tray swings upward 
with the bread in the reverse position. 
Fig. 4 shows how the other side is now 
being toasted. This feature has been 
found extremely valuable in preventing 
burning of the fingers in handling the hot 
toast. Both the trays are equipped with 
knobs so as to make this turning opera- 
tion automatic. 

The manufacturer that 
toaster is exceptionally effective in toast- 
ing the bread through and through with- 
out scorching. On top of the toaster is 
a ventilated shelf on which the finished 
toast may be kept warm or that which is 
to be toasted can be placed for prelimi- 
nary heating. This shelf has also been 
found serviceable in keeping a cup of cof- 
fee or other dish warm. 


asserts this 


The toaster is very neatly built and fin- 
ished in bright nickel. The heating coils 


being exposed give a cheerful aspect to 


Fig. 4.—Turned Over and Toasting Other Side. 


the appliance. - With all these advantages 
the toaster is a relatively inexpensive one. 
At slight additional cost the company fur- 
nishes a feed-through switch to permit 
turning the current on and off without 
reaching to the end of the cord. 


or —_____—_ 


Good Electrical Advertising Appre- 
ciated. 

The electrical goods catalog “Con- 
dulets,” issued by Crouse-Hinds Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y., is the subject 
of-a lengthy appreciation in Graphic 
Arts for August. This publication is the 
monthly magazine devoted to the 
craftsmanship of advertising. Graphic 
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Arts states that the book is a super 
example of craftsmanship in advertis- 
It is a volume of over 200 pages, 


ing. 

illustrating Condulets and fixtures, ac- 
companied by a large amount of 
tabular catalog matter. The _ re- 
productions are in colors and 
the display is so complete and 
well worked out that there is no 


doubt left in the mind of the prospec- 
tive buyer as to the exact appearance 
and characteristics of each piece of ap- 
paratus. Graphic Arts has thought so 
well of this catalog that eight pages 
have been reproduced completely. 
. —— 
Fire Protection at Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

The fire protection equipment of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, when fully installed, it is said, will 


be the most efficient of its kind in 
America. It will 
be more than 
double that of 
any former ex- 
position. There 
are three fire 
stations on the 
grounds already 
completed. 


The high-pres- 
sure water mains 
and hydrants are 
all laid and 
in service. A 
pressure of 300 
pounds can be 
obtained by 
drawing from 
the Twin Peaks 
reservoir. 

The automatic 
sprinkler equip- 
ment has already 
been completed 
in the Manufac- 
tures, Liberal 
Arts, Agricul- 
ture, Education 
and Food Prod- 
ucts Buildings. 
All piping is be- 
ing tested up to 
450 pounds. 
Open. sprinklers have been installed and 
are in service with the exception of those 
on the uncompleted tower and courts. 

All of the main exhibit buildings are 
being equipped with the Aero (hollow- 
wire) automatic fire-alarm system 
throughout, including domes and spaces 
beneath floors. Over 270,000 feet of 
tubing has been installed. The main 
fire-alarm station and system was de- 
scribed on page 770 issue of 
October 17. 

Several hundred fire extinguishers 
have been distributed at various points 
in all the buildings and about fifty 33- 
gallon chemical carts are located at 
points throughout the grounds. 


of our 
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Low-Voltage Plants for Rural 
Lighting and Power. 


condition ot 
due to 


financial 
this 


The excellent 
most of 
the extraordinary crops and high prices 


thereof, has directed much attention to 


our farmers year, 


equipment for improving the condi- 
tions of living on the farm. Electric 
lighting is one of the improvements 
that can readily be provided. If the 


lines of an electric 
light and power central-sta- 
tion service is, of course, preferable on 
account of low initial and maintenance 
cost. Many however, are 
located where the likelihood of central- 
Manu- 


farm is near to the 
company, 


rich farms, 
station service is very remote. 
lighting equipments have 
by placing on the 


facturers of 
met the 
market complete isolated electric gen- 


situation 
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other load is small, it may suffice to 
run the engine only a few days each 
week. 

The 12 plants made by the company 
vary in capacity and in details of the 
equipment to meet different require- 
ments. The plants are of three types, 
depending on the character and com- 
pleteness of the switchboard equip- 
ment. In the simplest plant the switch- 
board includes only an ammeter, field 
rheostat, underload circuit-breaker and 
main switch for charge and discharge. 
The more complete boards contain 
also a voltmeter, a pilot light, 
switch arranged for starting tlfe engine 
through the generator acting as a mo- 
tor and taking starting current from 
the battery. Types A and C include 
this equipment, varying only in the 


and a 
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ery. The flywheels are perfectly bal- 
anced and the engine has a good gov- 
ernor, which insures the uniformity of 
speed necessary for constancy of volt- 
The dynamo is built especially 


age. 
for this work and embodies the best 
materials and construction. Bearings 


are of generous proportions and lubri- 
cated on the oil-ring principle. Self- 
adjusting carbon brushes are used. The 
dynamo is arranged for operation as a 
motor in starting the engine. Hyray 
storage batteries in rubber cells are 
used. Four cells are assembled in one 
compartment and four of the latter 
form the entire battery. The batteries 
are assembled at the factory and 

shipped ready for use. 
Fig. 1 shows one of the type D 
plants. These are of the simplest pat- 
tern. Both the engine and 
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dynamo are mounted on a 
single base. The battery 
and switchboards are mount- 
ed conveniently near by. 
Part of a type A plant is 
shown in Fig. 2. Here the 
dynamo, battery and switch- 
board are mounted on a skid 
base, the engine being sepa- 
rately arranged adjoining 
this. The switchboard is 
supported by a strong angle- 
iron framework. All of the 
sets are already wired up as 
far as possible before ship- 
ment. 

















Fig. 


erating plants, including an internal- 


combustion engine, a generator driven 
thereby, a small switchboard, and fre- 


quently a storage battery to carry the 
load when it is not desired to run the 
engine. 

Of the makers of such plants, the 
Ideal Lighting Company, Davenport, 
Iowa, has developed a line of twelve 
different self-contained outfits to suit 


conditions. These plants are 
all designed for 32 volts, this requiring 
only 16 cells of storage battery and per- 
mitting the use of the standard Mazda 
tungsten lamps used commonly for 
train lighting; these lamps are very ef- 
ficient, rugged and long-lived. A stor- 
age battery is provided for each of these 
plants to give continuous 24-hour serv- 


various 


ice without requiring operation of the 
a few hours a day; 
used or 


engine more than 


when the of lamps 


number 


1.—Complete Low-Voltage Generating 


and Storage Plant. 
character of the instruments and the 
arrangement of the switches. 

Six sizes of the type A plant are 
made, ranging from a battery discharge 
of 5.5 to 19.5 amperes at the eight-hour 
discharge rate, or 44 to 156 ampere- 
The three sizes of the types C 
and D range from 5.5 to 9.75 amperes 
at the eight-hour discharge. For type 
\, the generators are rated at 0.75 or 
1.0 kilowatt and the engine is a 2.5- 
horsepower machine. Types C and D 
have generators ranging from 0.25 to 
0.75 kilowatt and engines of 1.5 and 
2.5 horsepower. 

The engine uses either kerosene or 
gasoline, but more commonly the lat- 
ter. It is of the hopper water-cooled 
type, designed particularly for the serv- 
ice. It has two wide flywheels, each 
of which can be used for a belt to 
drive the generator and other machin- 


hours. 


Fig. 2.—Electrical Part of a More Elaborate Plant. 


The Ideal Lighting Company also 
furnishes lighting fixtures, electric 
pumps, fans, and a variety of motors 
and electrical appliances. 

oe te — . 

Electrical Material Wanted at 

Lisbon. 

Through the courtesy of John W. 
Brooks, director of exports, Pass & 
Seymour, Incorporated, Solvay Sta- 
tion, Syracuse, N. Y., announcement is 
made that the firm of Illmos, Senhores 
H. Andrade & Cta., Rua do Carmo 
90-10, Lisbon, Portugal, is in the mar- 
ket for bare wire, rubber-insulated wire, 
papier-mache articles for electricity, 
porcelain insulation and buttons; in 
fact, all articles for electric lighting. 
Portugese or French literature may be 
sent to this company, but all communi- 
cations should *be written in French. 
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Lighting the Classification Yard 
of the P. & L. E. R. R. at Pitts- 


burgh. 

It is a very generally known fact 
that the average railroad derives its 
revenue principally from freight traf- 
fic, often carrying passengers at a 
loss. Therefore, anything that tends 


to facilitate the movement of cars or 
handling of freight is looked on with 
favor by the railroads. 

Of the very greatest importance in 
freight handling, but little known to 
the general public because of its in- 
frequent contact therewith, is the 
classification yard. The function of 
this yard is the collection of freight 
cars into trains for specific destina- 
tions or routes. After the train has 
been made up with its proper quota of 
cars, it proceeds to the receiving yard 
where it waits until opportunity is af- 
forded for it to pass out over the 
scales and be weighed, and proceed 
thence on its route. 

The car or group of cars entering 
the yards travels by gravity under the 
care of a rider, who directs it to its 
proper place in the yard, whence he 
returns afoot to the head of the yard 
where additional cars are obtained and 
distributed. 

As these yards are in operation 24 
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tive-power equipment, and that a con- 
gestion in the yards will reduce the 
earning power just as effectively as the 
disablement of a locomotive or other 
rolling stock. 

The lighting of an area such as is 
presented by this class of yard affords 
some unique problems, the successful 
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Hewitt quartz lamp, mounted on steel 
towers, as shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. The installation consists 
of eight units, the lamps being rated 
at 2,400 candlepower, with an energy 
consumption of 726 watts, resulting in 
an efficiency of 0.3 watt per candle. 
Direct current at 220 volts is supplied 





Night View of Same Yard, Showing Illumination by Quartz Lamps. 


solution of which greatly facilitates the to the lamps from the power plant of 


movement of freight traffic. The yard 





hours a day, it may easily be realized is not to be considered as an open 
how important it is to have them prop- area but, in reality, as a series of 
erly lighted. streets three or four feet wide, with 
An interesting discussion of the buildings (freight cars) about four- 
lighting of railroad yards was given in teen feet high, on both sides. 

a paper recently presented by H. One of the most effective installa- 

4 

re 

b> : ‘ais 











Lighting Towers in Railroad Classification Yard Near Pittsburgh. 


Kirschberg and A. C. Cotton on “Rail- 
road Illuminating Engineering—Track, 
Scale and Yard Lighting,” before the 
Pittsburgh Section of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society. The authors 
stated that the freight-haulage capac- 
ity of a road is as dependent on the 
scale and yard capacity as it.is on mo- 


tions of lighting in a classification yard 
recently made is that of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad at Mc- 
Kces Rocks, just outside the city lim- 
its of Pittsburgh, Pa. This yard con- 
tains about twenty tracks extending 
for approximately one-half mile. 

The source of light is the Cooper 


the company located nearby. 

The towers, which are twelve feet 
square at the base, are ‘100’ feet’ high 
and ate spaced about 400 feet;'in' two 
rows, one on each side of the yafd; or 
approximately 225 feet across. The 
lamp is suspended from a short mast 
arm which extends out’over a platform 
for the attendant, access to which is 
had by means of a ladder mounted -on 
the side of the tower. A chain and‘a 
cutout, however, permit the lamp ‘to 
be lowered’ from the ground, thtis’ ob- 
viating the necessity of the lamp ‘at- 
tendant climbing the tower. 

As the quartz burners have a life 
of several thousand hours, and the 
globes are at such_a height as to be 
out of the smoke zone, almost no 
cleaning or other attention is required. 

The ideal condition of illumination 
of the yard is, of course, to make it as 
light by night as by day, so that the 
riders, when directing the cars to their 
proper spaces in the yard, may be able 
to see clearly the location of other 
cars and thus prevent them from ex- 
cessive “bumping.” 

The illumination of the McKees 
Rocks yards, which has been installed 
under the direction of D. P. Morrison, 
electrical engineer of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad, very nearly ap- 
proaches this ideal condition. 

The light given by the lamps, spaced 
as they are, completely floods the 
yards, enabling the men to see with 
proper clearness, not only every track 
and car but also the switches at the 
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The*illumination is 
readily a 
The entire ab- 
of shadows glare greatly 
facilitates the of the cars 
throughout the yard, by permitting the 
exact location of each to be easily de- 


head of the yard. 
that 
newspaper 


such one may read 


at night. 
sence and 


movement 


termined, and also greatly adds to the 
safety of the men and tends to prevent 
accidents. Although the 
herewith gives some idea of the excel- 


night view 
lence of the illumination, actual obser- 
vation shows this in a much superior 
manner. 

Possibly the best commendation 
given the efficiency of the installation 
is the statement made by one of the 
that “the yard men 
chance to praise it.” 


railroad officials 


never lose 
Considering the well known 
of the average individual to praise his 
this statement 


any 
reluctance 
working conditions, is 
peculiarly significant. 

In addition to the increased speed in 
handling cars gained through the bet- 
ter lighting, conditions are made much 
easier for the men returning afoot to 
the head of the yard, as when the yard 
is poorly lighted it is difficult for them 
to avoid incoming cars, switches, posts 
and other obstacles, and the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie employees are particular- 
ly pleased with this feature. 

The fact that the lamps are mounted 
a height permits an excellent 
f the light which posses- 


at such 
distribution o 
ses an inherent color value that is par- 
ticularly suitable for outdoor illumina- 
tion 

Another that 


adapts the quartz lamp to this field of 


feature peculiarly 
lighting is the steadiness of the light, 
other forms of illuminants having re- 
peatedly proved unsatisfactory because 


of the flickering light emitted, which 
was not conducive to good work. 
The installation has not been in 


service long enough for any operating 
data to be secured, but in view of the 
high efficiency of the quartz lamp and 
the minimum attendance required, it is 
of 
equally as satisfac- 
of the 


confidently expected that the costs 


operation will be 


tory as the other features in- 


stallation 
—- 
The Vertical Drafting Board. 
Engineering has made mighty strides 
This advancement 
must be attributed in no small degree 


in the last decades. 


to the tools employed therein, whose 
improvement and perfection are mat- 
ters of almost daily occurrence. 


The vertical drafting board in its 
present highly developed stage is a 
great factor in speedy and accurate 


The most se- 
vere critics in many a drafting office 
have been obliged to admit that its in- 
troduction has almost invariably re- 
sulted in both an increase of working 


drawing and designing. 
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capacity and more satisfactory produc- 


tion. Indeed, managers and chief de- 
signers have ceased ‘complaining of 
the discomfort and _ inconvenience 


caused by the old-fashioned drawing- 
table, knowing that a remedy may be 
obtained by substituting vertical boards 
in their offices. They realize, too, that 
the drudgery of bending over the 
board and even lying upon it, and the 
horizontal position of the head, which 
is extremely injurious to the eyes, are 
thereby eliminated. 

One of the chief advantages of the 
vertical board lies in its adaptability to 
the position of the draftsman. 
either stand or even in an arm 
chair, without the necessity of inclin- 
ing himself over the board. A slight 
pressure of the hand almost 
simultaneously, that part of the draw- 
ing upon which he desires to work be- 
fore him. 


He may 
sit, 


brings, 


If it be the upper edge of 
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without need of disturbing any. This 
feature is particularly appreciated by 
designers at work upon assembly and 
detail drawings. With perfect con- 
venience, the assembly can be started 
while work is still being done on the 
details, at the same time, on the same 
board. 

Inking on a vertical board has many 
advantages in the swiftness and sure- 
ness with which it can be done. 

The drawings produced on the new 
boards constitute conclusive 
evidence of the improved conditions 
under which they were made. Exact 
in every detail, they show that qual- 
ity has together with 
speed. 

The herewith has 
been in continuous use for about two 
years at a well known New England 
machine shop. The compactness of 
the outfit will be noticed, as compared 


vertical 
been gained 


board illustrated 





Vertical Drafting Board, Showing Two Positions in Which Draftsman Can Work. 


a large drawing, the board is simply 
placed in its lowest position; if a low- 
er corner, the board is slid up as far 
as required. 

The rule is always parallel, but may 
be set at an angle to the horizontal if 
necessary. ‘ The longest lines are ab- 
solutely parallel. 
ment is automatic. 


The parallel move- 
No tools or other 
materials are lying on the table or on 
the drawing, and still they are always 
at hand, always within reach of the 
draftsman. He need time 
searching for them, spread out, as they 
are, on a small shelf which moves with 
the parallel rule and is a part of it. 
Experience has best demonstrated 
the practical usefulness of the ability 
to make several drawings at the same 
time. On the vertical board, not only 
can large drawings be made with as 
much ease as small ones, but it is also 
possible to work on a number at once 


waste no 


with the floor space that would be 
taken up by a horizontal board of sim- 
ilar dimensions. 

In conclusion, it may said that 
the invention of the vertical drafting 
board has paved the way to a new era 
in drafting. Eliminating the physical 
strain and premature fatigue which the 
draftsmen of former days considered 
necessary evils, it promotes accuracy 
and speed. The resulting work repre- 
sents quality plus quantity, a combina- 
tion much sought in the American 
business and scientific world today. 

The vertical drafting board is made 
by the Improved Drafting Board 
Company, Nashua, N. H. 

ae oS Tee 

A considerable growth in electrical 
enterprises in Chosen, Korea, is looked 
for in the near future. Japanese author- 
ities are contemplating hydroelectric 
developmént at a number of points. 


be 
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RECEPTACLES, For Attachment 
Plugs.—Crouse Hinds Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 





10 amperes, 250 volts, catalog Nos. 
JR 15, JR 25, JR 35, RK 5. 

20 amperes, 250 volts, catalog Nos. 
JR 12, JR 22, JR 32, CC 20, RK 20. 

Approved August 10, 1914. 

ROSETTES, Fuseless. — National 


Metal Molding Company, Fulton Build- 





ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Catalog Nos. 478-81 inclusive, 579, 
581. 
Approved August 27, 1914. 
SOCKETS, Standard. — Benjamin 


Electric Manufacturing Company, 120- 
128 South Sangamon Street, Chicago, 
Ili. 

“Benjamin” brass-shell. 

Key, lever-type, catalog Nos. 413, 433, 
453, 463, 464. 

Pull, 660 watts, 250 volts, catalog Nos. 
487, 488, 597-99 inclusive, 4360, 4362. 

Keyless. 

Electrolier, for fixture use only, cata- 
log Nos, 411, 412, 431, 432, 443, 451, 452; 
porcelain- -lined, catalog Nos. 455-57 in- 
tlusive. 

- Mogul, porcelain-lined, catalog Nos. 
4210, 4274, 4276, 4278. 

Extension sockets, 
99, 941, 9001, 9002. 

“Benjamin” porcelain-shell. 

Key, lever-type, catalog No. 241. 

Keyless, catalog No. 240. 

Mogul, catalog Nos. 69, 169, 691, 692. 

Approved September 18, 1914. 


catalog Nos. 91, 





SOCKETS, Standard.— The Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Company, Denver, 
Colo. 

“Princess” square brass-shell. 

Key, 250 watts, 250 volts, catalog Nos. 
1826, 1828. 

Approved September 18, 


STRAIN RELIEF CLAMP.—Wat- 
son & Sterling Company, 327 Myrtle 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Two sets of malleable iron clamps 
for relieving terminal screws. Each 
set clamps approved portable cord to 
an attachment plug and a socket re- 
spectively. 

Approved August 24, 1914. 


1914. 








SWITCHES, Automatic. — H. S. 
oe 245 Minna Street, San Francisco, 
Ca 

“Tittle” remote-release switch mech- 
anism for use with approved spring- 
operated knife switches. 

This device consists of a _ special 
handle for attachment to the cross bar 
of a knife switch and a solenoid-oper- 
ated lock which may be opened by a 
momentary-contact push-button lo- 
cated at a remote point and the switch 
released. 

When suitably assembled with ap- 
proved spring-operated knife switches 
and used with approved momentary- 
contact switches and control circuits 
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The electrical fittings illustrated 
and described in this department 
have been approved by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Incor- 
porated, following examination 


and tests conducted under stand- 
ards of the National Electrical 
Code as recommended by the 
National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. 


installed in accordance with. Class C 

requirements of the National Electrical 

Code. 
Approved 


August 28, 1914. 





SWITCHES, Fixture.—The Arrow 


Electric Company, 103 Hawthorne 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 

“Arrow E” single-pole, 3 amperes, 
125 volts; 1 ampere, 250 volts. 

Catalog Nos. 106, 171, 371, 406, 8550, 
8551, 8555, 8556. 

Approved September 18, 1914. 





SWITCHES, Pendant-Snap. — The 





Arrow Electric Company, 103 Haw- 
thorne Street, Hartford, Conn. 
“Arrow E” single-pole, 3. amperes, 
125 volts; 1 ampere, 250 volts. 
Catalog Nos. 107, 8552. 
Approved September 18, 1914. 
SWITCHES, Fixture—The Bryant 


Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
“Bryant,” 0.5 ampere, 125 volts. 


Candelabra candle, key, catalog No. 
493. 
Approved August 25, 1914. 





Hart 
Manufacturing Company. 


Push-Button Switch, & Hegeman 


SWITCHES, Push-Button, Flush.— 
Hart & Hegeman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 342 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Panel-board adapter for push-button 
switches, catalog No. 2272. (See cut.) 

Approved August 26, 1914. 


SWITCHES, Push-Button Flush.— 
The Trumbull Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Plainville, Conn. 

Push-button flush switches shown by 
tests and examinations conducted by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories to be in ac- 
cordance with requirements of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
examined and tested at factories under 
the supervision of Underwriters’ 


Laboratories, Incorporated, have label 
attached. 
Approved September 3, 1914. 
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SWITCHES, Rotary Flush. — The 
Bryant Electric Company,, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 





“Bryant” or “Perkins.” 

This manufacturer is equipped to 
supply rotary flush switches with la- 
bels. 

Approved October 1, 1914. 

SWITCHES, Surface-Snap. — The 


Arrow Electric Company, 103 Haw- 
thorne Street, Hartford, Conn. 
“Arrow E,” single- pole, 3 amperes, 
125 volts; 1 ampere, 250 volts. 
Catalog Nos. 372, 373, 407, 408, 8553- 
54-57-58, 
Approved September 18, 


SWITCHES, Surface-Snap. — Man- 
hattan Electrical ha ated 17 
Park Row, New York, N 

Single- -pole, 125 and 250 

Double-pole, 250 volts. 

Three-way, 125 and 250 volts. 

Four-way, 125 and 250 volts. 

Two-circuit, 125 and 250 volts. 

Three-circuit, 125 and 250 volts. 

Approved September 18, 1914. 


1914, 








SWITCH BOXES.—Chicago Fuse 
Manufacturing Company, 1014-1020 
West Congress Street, Chicago, II. 

“Union” extension collar. This de- 
vice is a rectangular collar of enameled 
metal, designed to fit inside of standard 
switch boxes and thus protect the 
switch from surrounding plaster when 
the switch box itself is not flush with 
the plaster line. 

Approved September 18, 


SWITCH BOXES.—The Hart & 
oe Manufacturing Company, 342 


1914, 





Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 

“H. & H.” switch boxes. 

Cast-iron, catalog Nos. 2121-28 in- 
clusive, 2134, 2136, 2138, 2140, 2202-04 
inclusive. \ 


Approved September 1, 1914. 


SWITCH BOXES.—Sprague Elec- 
tric Works of General Electric Com- 
pany, 527 West Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

“S. E.” extension collar. This device 
is a rectangular collar of sherardized 
metal, designed to fit inside of standard 
switch boxes and thus protect the 
switch from surrounding plaster when 
the switch box itself is not flush with 
the plaster line. 

Approved September 18, 1914. 








TRANSFORMERS. — American 
Transformer Company, 143-153 Miller 
Street, Newark, N. J. 

Air- cooled transformers for indoor or 
outdoor use, 250 to 2,000 watts. 

Primary voltage, 110 or 220 volts; 
secondary voltages, 11 and 22 volts. 

Only when installed and wired in 
both primary and secondary circuits in 
accordance with the rules for Class C 
wiring of the National Electrical Code. 

Approved September 18, 1914. 











NORTH ALTANTIC STATES. 


ROCKLAND, ME.—An announce- 
ment has been made at Vinalhaven 
that contracts have been made tor 1m- 
mediate construction of an_ electric 
power plant. It is the intention to 
construct a steam electric plant, 


equipped with most modern machinery. 
Officers of incorporation are F. S. 
Walls, president; T. E. Libby, secre- 
tary and treasurer; F. S. Wall, C. H. 
Bradley of Boston, and Henry L. Sage 
of Boston. 

ATHOL, MASS.—The Athol Gas & 
Electric Company is planning to fur- 
nish electric lights to Petersham in the 
near future. The line will be standard 
single-phase, 2,300-volt. 

BROCKTON, MASS.—At a recent 
meeting of members of the retail trade 
bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the “white way” lighting commit- 
tee it was decided to ask the aldermen 
to reconsider their action in voting 
against the establishment of a “white 
way” lighting system in Brockton. 

GARDNER, MASS.—It has been 
definitely decided to use electricity for 
the lighting of the proposed “white 
way” in Gardner. 

CLINTON, CONN.—A_ committee 
has been elected to take up the matter 
of installing street lights in the center 
of the town. 


SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONN.— 
$11,500 has been appropriated for elec- 
tric lights. 

\UBURN, N. Y.—A _ power line 


across the Township of Aurelius is to 
be constructed by the Empire Gas and 


Electric Company. Work will be 
started immediately. 

MAYVILLE, N. Y.—At a special 
election held on October 10, it was de- 


cided to issue bonds to the amount of 
$9,700 or less for equipping the village 
light and water plant for electricity 
to be purchased from the Chautauqua 
Traction Company. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—The Perkio- 
men Electric Transit Company has 
filed application for a certificate of pub- 
lic convenience from the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, which will permit the 
company to be registered for business 
in the state of Pennsylvania. The com- 
is a Delaware corporation with 


pany 
a capital of $25,000. It proposes to 
build a 40-mile trackless trolley bus 
line along the public highway from 


and claims to 
some of the 


Emaus, 
obtained 


Phoenixville to 
have already 
franchises. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 

ATHENS, O.—The construction of 
the transmission lines from the power 
plant of the Hocking Power Company, 
Floodwood, O., through the Sunday 
Creek Valley, is under way, the pole 


line being nearly complete. M. V. 
Knapp, formerly of the Republic Rail- 
way & Light Company is at Athens 
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to take up his duties as superintendent 
of the company. Albany and Rutland, 
O., are among the towns which have 
recently applied to the company for 
current, and contracts are being closed 
with numerous coal mines in the val- 
ley which are now making their own 
power. The transmission lines of the 
company will run to Athens and thence 
through Chauncey, Trimble, Jackson- 
ville and Glouster, and in the other 
direction to Buchtel and Murray City. 


In all of these towns many concerns 
will use current, and a large demand 
for the necessary equipment, includ- 


ing motors of various sizes, 
pated. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Plans for the light- 
ing system of the new Fourth Street via- 
duct are being prepared by the city en- 
gineer’s department and the contract will 
be let for the installation of lights within 
the next 60 days. The cost of lighting 
the viaduct will be about $4,000 a year. 

PEMBERVILLE, O.—The electric 
light plant is now controlled by municipal 
ownership, the town having purchased the 
entire equipment of Bushman Brothers 
for $2,000. The former owners will con- 
tinue to operate the plant. 

SIDNEY, O.—The Sidney Electric 
Company, has filed an application with 
the state Public Utilities Commission 
to buy the property of the Sidney 
Electric Light Company, at a price to 
be fixed by the commission and to 
purchase the poles and transmission 
lines of the Western Ohio Railroad 
and the Western Ohio Railway Com- 
pany in the.city of Sidney for $30,000. 

FOWLER, IND.—The county commis- 
sioners have granted a franchise to the 
Lafayette & Northwestern Railroad Com- 
pany to operate an electric line from La- 
fayette to Kankakee. 

RICHMOND, IND—The Board of 
Public Works has approved the expendi- 
ture of several hundred dollars for trans- 
former additions to the present lighting 
plant. Address Clarence Kleinknecht, 
superintendent. 

RANKIN, ILL.—An electric light fran- 
chise has been granted to Mr. Crump by 
the Village Board. Work will begin at 
once, as the plant must be partially com- 
pleted by November 1. 

ST. JACOB, ILL.—The village of St. 
Jacob has granted a franchise to a private 
company to install an electric light and 
power plant. Address village clerk. 

HOLLAND, MICH.—Initial steps have 
been taken for the construction of a 
boulevard lighting system on Eighth 
Street to extend from the Pere Mar- 
quette depot to the Graham & Morton 
wharf, and on River Avenue irom Sev- 
enth to Thirteenth Streets. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—A movement to 
have the City Council submit a plan to 
bond the city for the building of a mu- 
nicipal lighting plant received consider- 
able impetus at a recent meeting. City 
Electrician H. H. Eymer is preparing 


is antici- 
 * 
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plans and estimates of the cost of a light- 
ing plant, and it is probable that the plan 
will be voted upon at the general election, 
November 3. 

ALPHA, MINN.—A franchise has been 
granted to L. T. Sterling to furnish elec- 
tric light and power to Alpha. Mr. Ster- 
ling will install a complete up-to-date 
lighting system, work to start immedi- 
ately. 

OAKES, N. D.—tThe lighting and 
power plant at this city is to be enlarged. 

WESSINGTON, S. DAK.—Arrange- 
ments have been completed to install an 
electric light system, the work of con- 
structing the plant to commence in the 
near future. It is planned to have this 
system completed and ready for operation 
not later than December 1, next. 

BLAIR, NEB.—Bonds for $25,000 
for a municipal electric light plant 
have been carried. The same proposi- 
tion lost a year ago. The campaign 
was warm, with the Blair Commercial 
Club backing the issue. 


MOUNT PLEASANT, IOWA.—At a 
recent meeting of the Mount Pleasant 
City Council it was decided to install 30 
six-lamp electroliers around the square 
and court house. Address R. S. Galer, 
president of the Commercial Club. 

JOPLIN, MO—The Home Tele- 
phone Company has made a contract 
with the City Commission for the in- 
stallation and maintenance of a police 
alarm system, for which the city will 
pay $1,305.60 a year. The system in- 
cludes 24 light and call boxes and 10 
gongs for business corners. M. 


ROLLA, MO.—Bonds to the amount of 
$12,000 have been voted by the city to 
improve and enlarge electric light and 
water plants and to purchase water meters. 
For information address the mayor. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Plans involv- 
ing electrically driven machinery are 
being considered by the Louisville 
Chemical Company, 1455 South Sev- 
enth Street, which is to erect and 
equip a plant. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. — Electrically 
driven machinery is to be used in the 
factory the J. F. Kurfees Paint Com- 
pany is to build next spring. 

SCOTTSBORO, ALA—A _ move- 
ment has been begun for the estab- 
lishment of an electric light plant, 
franchise arrangements for which are 
to be made. For information address 
the mayor. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Little 
Rock Railway and Electric Company, 
operating the street railway system in 
Little Rock, has purchased the plant 
of the Merchants’ Lighting Company. 
The Merchant’s plant was built about 
two years ago at a cost of $250,000. 

SAND SPRINGS, OKLA.—An elec- 
tric light plant will be installed by the 
Sand Springs Power, Light & Water 
Company, Box 128, Tulsa, Okla. 
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AUSTIN, TEX.—The 37 cables 
which convey the power generated at 
the city power plant to the point on 
Fifth Street, from where they diverge 
to all parts of the city, are to be placed 
underground at an estimated cost of 
$12,000. Address Walter L. Eyers, city 
electrician. 

DALLAS, TEX.—The contract for the 
construction of an electric street railway 
from the down-town section of Dallas to 
the Southern Methodist University has 
been let by the board of trustees of that 
educational institution to the Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation of Bos- 
ton, Mass. D. 

DALLAS, TEX.—The commissioners’ 
court of Dallas county has extended the 
franchise of the Dallas Northern Trac- 
tion Company for the construction of an 
interurban electric railway over certain 
roads of the county from August 10, 1914, 
to June 30, 1915. E. P. Turner, president 
of the company, says the road will be con- 
structed as soon as the financial situation 
of the country improves. 


QUERETARO, MEXICO.—Governor 
Federico Montes of the state of Queret- 
aro is having plans prepared for the con- 
struction of a complete system of electric 
railway for the city of Queretaro and its 
outlying suburbs. A power plant will be 
constructed in connection with the proj- 

D 


ect 
WESTERN STATES. 

PECK, IDAHO.—Turner & Lantzy, 
have recently organized and incorpo- 
rated the Peck Milling & Electric 
Company which has for its object the 
construction of a flouring mill and elec- 
tric light plant at Peck. The company 
is capitalized at $50,000. It is report- 
ed the project entails the expenditure 
of between $15,000 and $20,000. 

FALLON, NEV.—Work will soon 
be started by the Nevada Valleys Pow- 
er Company on a transmission line, 
82 miles in length, which will extend 
from Lahontan to Hazen, Hazen to 
Lovelock and thence to Oreana and 
Rochester. The company holds the 
contract for the power output of the 
Lahontan dam of the Government irri- 
gation project. 

CATHLAMENT, WASH.—A war- 
rant issue of $4,200 has been voted for 
the purpose of installing a municipal 
electric light plant. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Word has 
reached this city that a group of prom- 
inent electrical, civil, and mechanical 
engineers have established headquar- 
ters in Juneau, Alaska, where they are 
working out plans for the construction 
of a 100,000-horsepower electric plant, 
and the largest calcium carbide and 
nitrate manufacturing plant in the 
United States, both projects to en- 
tail the expenditure of not less than 
$10,000,000. The power project will 
be located on the Speel River, and the 
waters of this stream and its tributar- 
iés, together with the contiguous lakes, 
will be utilized. It is estimated the 
cost of generating power at Speel Riv- 
er would be less than half the cost of 
manufacturing power at either Niagara 
Falls or Keokuk. For nearly two years. 
a number of surveyors have been at 
work, and practically all the prelimi- 
nary work on the projects has been ac- 
complished. A_ satisfactory lease of 
the water power was entered into re- 
cently by Owen Kennedy, and the For- 
estry Service, for the use of waters of 
Speel River, and Long, Crater, and 
Tease Lakes. The details will be 
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worked out as rapidly as possible, and 
construction will commence early in 
1915. The company behind the project 
is backed largely by people already in- 
terested in Alaska. At the head of the 
engineering corps is E. P. Kennedy, 
formerly assistant general manager of 
the Treadwell mines. W. R. Lindsey, 
M. L. Rascovitch, R. A. Kinzie, and 
other prominent engineers, are identi- 
fied with the movement. 

SEQUIM, WASH.—J. L. Keeler hes 
been granted an electric light and pow- 
er franchise, and it is reported work 
of constructing a plant will begin in 
the immediate future, as the necessary 
financial arrangements have been con- 
summated. The City Council has ap- 
pointed a committee to arrange for 
street lighting for i915. 

TACOMA, WASH.—The City Come 
cil recently authorized Lighting Su- 
perintendent Collins to purchase $20,- 
000 worth of incandescent lamps. It 
is reported bids for supplying this 
necessity will be received by the city 
clerk shortly. O. 

MEDFORD, ORE—In a recent 
communication to the City Council, the 
Medford Commercial Club submitted 
a statement advocating the building of 
a municipal light and power plant, 
stating that it will be a paying invest- 
ment, as it would lower the lighting 
and fuel rates, would create a payroll 
and develop the neighboring country. 
The Council has agreed to act upon the 
suggestion at an early meeting. O. 

YONCALLA, ORE—An election 
will be held in December to vote on 
the question of additional city indebt- 
edness for the installation of an elec- 
tric light system. 

MONROVIA, CAL.—The Keystone 
Iron Works has been awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing 60 cast-iron elec- 
troliers for Myrtle Avenue on its bid 
of $6,688. 

REDLANDS, CAL.—The Southern 
California Edison Company has been 
awarded a contract for lighting the 
streets of this city for five years. The 
contract calls for the replacement of 
the present 16-candlepower lamps with 
32-candlepower. 

SOUTH PASADENA, CAL.—An 
ordinance has been passed by the city 
trustees, which calls for the installa- 
tion of an ornamental lighting system 
on Fair Oaks Avenue and Huntington 
Drive. Iron posts covered with cop- 
per sheeting are provided for in the 
ordinance. 


PROPOSALS. 

MOTOR TRUCKS.—Sealed proposals 
will be received at the office of the Depot 
Quartermaster, United States Army, 
Washington, D. C., until October 24, for 
furnishing two four-wheel drive motor 


trucks. For information address J. B. 
Houston, lieutenant colonel, quartermas- 
ter corps. 


ELECTRIC WIRING.—Sealed pro- 
posals will be received by the Kansas 
Executive Council until October 30, for 
the furnishing of all labor and materials 
for the installation of electric wiring in 
the basement of the east and west wings 
of the State Capitol building, according 
to plans and specifications prepared by 
Charles H. Chandler, state architect. Ad- 
dress Kansas Executive Council. 

LIGHT SYSTEM.—Sealed proposals 
indorsed “Proopsals for Street Lighting 
System” will be received at the bureau 
of yards and docks, Navy Department, 
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Washington, D. C., for a complete street 
lighting system at the naval hospital, 
Newport, R. I. Plans and specifications 
may be obtained on application to the 
bureau or to the commandant of the naval 
station, Narragansett Bay, Newport, R. I. 

ELECTRIC PASSENGER ELEVA- 
TOR.—Sealed proposals will be received 
at the office of the Supervising Architect, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., 
until November 9, for the installation 
complete of an electric passenger elevator 
and an_ hydraulic freight lift in the 
United States post office at Bangor, Me., 
in accordance with the drawing and speci- 
fication, copies of which may be held at 
the office of the supervising architect. 


INTERIOR LIGHTING FIXTURES. 
Sealed proposals will be received at the 
office of the Supervising Architect, Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D. C., until 
December 5, for the construction com- 
plete (including mechanical equipment, 
interior lighting fixtures and approaches) 
of the United States Post Office at Mor- 
ristown, N. J., in accordance with draw- 
ing and specifications which may be ob- 
tained from the custodian of site at Mor- 
ristown, N. J., or at the office of the su- 
pervising architect. 

ELECTRICAL WORK.—Sealed pro- 
posals will be received by the Board of 
Public Education of the School District 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., at the office of the Su- 
perintendent of Buildings, 735 Fulton 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., until 3 p. m., 
November 3, for the installation of all 
electrical work in the Schenley High 
School Building, to be erected at Grant 
Boulevard, Bellefield and Center Avenues, 
Pittsburgh. Separate plans and specifica- 
tions will be furnished for the above upon 
application to Edward Stotz, architect, 
a Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 

“ 


UNDERGROUND CONDUIT AND 
CABLE SYSTEM.—Sealed proposals 
will be received at the office of the 
Supervising Architect, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., until No- 
vember 3, 1914, for the construction of 
an underground conduit and cable sys- 
tem for lighting, power and telephone 
service between the present United 
States Court House and post office and 
the new post office building at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., in accordance with draw- 
ings and specifications, copies of which 
may be had at the office of the Super- 
vising Architect, Washington, D. C. 
or the office of the Superintendent af 
Construction, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. 


[Addresses may be obtained by writing (men- 
tioning file number) to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or to 
the nearest of its branches at Boston, New York, 
Atlanta, Chicago, New Orleans, Seattle, and San 


Francisco.) 

NO. 13,933. ARC-LAMP CAR- 
BONS.—An American consular officer 
in Great Britain transmits the name and 
address of a person in his district who 
wishes to communicate with American 
manufacturers of carbons for use in 
electric arc lamps. 


NO. 13,937. ARC-LAMP CAR- 
BONS.—An American consul in Ire- 
land has. transmitted a letter from an 
electric company in his district which 
is desinous of securing arc-lamp car- 
bons. The letter sets forth the vari- 
ous kinds and grades of carbon de- 
sired. Copies of the letter may be had 
on application to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce or 








840 
branch offices It is explained that 
samples will be submitted at a later 
date. 

NO. 13,939. \RC-LAMP CAR- 
BONS.—An English electric company 
has advised an American consul that 


it desires immediate deliveries of arc- 
lamp carbons for open-type arc lamps. 

NO. 13 ELECTRICAL SUP- 
PLIES.—A firm in Russia reports to 
an American consul that it wishes to 
receive catalogs, price lists, etc., from 
American dealers and exporters of 
electric bells and electric pocket lamps. 
Correspondence may be in English, 
Russian, or French. 

NO. 13,987. ELECTRIC LIGHT 
SYSTEM.—An American consular of- 
ficer in the Near East reports that spe- 
cifications have been issued for the 
supply of material for and the instal- 
lation of an electric-light system for a 
capital city in that country. The con- 
advises that the official in 


968. 


sular officer 


charge has agreed to consider bids 
from American firms. Copies of the 
specifications are on file and may be 


obtained on — ation to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or 
any of its branch offices. 

NO. 13,997. ELECTRIC SUPPLIES. 

\ firm in the Far East reports to an 
American consular officer that it desires 
to purchase all kinds of electrical fixtures, 
especially lamps and bulbs. Catalogs and 
price lists should be sent. Correspond- 
ence should be in English. The consul 
explains that there is likely to be a large 
demand for American electrical apparatus 
and supplies. 

NO. 14,005. MAGNETOS, SPARK 
PLUGS AND EBONITES.—A firm of 
aeroplane builders, in the Near East, 
which states it is in a position to offer 
the best of references, has informed an 
American consular officer that it buys 
magnetos, spark plugs, and ebonites for 
use in connection with electric-lighting 
equipment. Correspondence should be in 
English. 

NO. 14017. STREET-RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT.—An American consular 
officer in Europe has forwarded detailed 
information, together with blue prints, etc., 
and advises that a city in his district pro- 
poses constructing a metropolitan railway. 
Copies of the blue prints and all available 
information may be had upon application 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce or its branch offices. 

NO. 14,023. METALLIC FILA- 
MENTS.—A firm in southern Europe ad- 
vises an American consular officer that it 
wishes to communicate with American 
manufacturers of metallic filaments for 
electric lamps. Prices and catalogs are 
required at once. Prices must be f. o. b. 
any American port having direct connec- 
tions with destination. 


NEW INCORPORATIONS. 
PORT LAVACA, TEX.—Citizens 
Light and Water Company, capital, $10,- 


000. Incorporators: R. H. Hamilton, J. 
H. Shell and J. W. Tatum. 
AKRON, O—The R. L.. Johnson 


Electric Company was recently organized 
with a capitalization of $10,000 and will 
handle a retail electrical business in that 
city. L. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Continental 
Electric Welding Company, Incorporat- 
ed. Electric welding. Capital, $20,000. 
Incorporators: Hugo Tessenshon and 
others. 


MANHATTAN, N. Y.—S. I. D. Elec- 
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trical Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $250,000 by G. H. 
Mallory, H. T. Emendahl, F. C. Duey, 
of New York City. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—The 
Manufacturing Company has incorpo- 
rated to manufacture, sell and install 
electrical machines and equipment. The 
capital stock is $2,000. 

FESSENDEN, N. 
Light & Power Company. Capital, $25,- 
000; incorporators: Abram Baldwin, H. 
C. Witcomb, both of Oberon, N. D.; O. 
J. Kauffman, Velva, N. D. 

FLORENCE, S. C—The 
Central Electric Company. 
stock increased to $800,000. 
ers are D. T. McKeithan, J. W. 
Cown and George E. Dargan. 

DUQUOIN, ILL.—The Carrier Mills 
Utilities Company; erection, maintenance, 
and operation of electric light plant; 
capital $5,000; incorporators: H. E. Kim- 
mel, W. E. Taborn, J. W. Beamer. 

MOLINE, ILL.—Moline Electric 
Company; manufacturing, dealing in, and 
installing electric appliances, fixtures, 
etc. Capital, $5,000; incorporators: C. 
R. Wood, R. W. Larson, E. P. Myers. 

DOVER, DEL.—National Hydro- 
Electric & Conservation Company has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
Delaware, capitalized at $10,000,000, to 
establish irrigation and power plants in 
western states. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The Western 
Imperial Electric Company was incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $200,000, 
by G. A. Puntenney, G. W. Grayson, H. 
C. Jackson, E. E. Whitney, Jr., and F. 
C. Sutphen. 

LAKETON, IND.—The* Akron & 
Laketon Utility Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $25,000 to 
supply electricity to cities and towns. 
The directors are W. K. Stevenson, V. 
J. Lidecker, and others. 

JANESVILLE, WIS.—Articles of 
incorporation of the Orfordville Light 


Bussman 


D.—Fessenden 


Carolina 
Capital 
Petition- 


Mc- 


& Power plant have been filed. The 
incorporators are A. E. Tomlin and W. 
E. Tomlin, Evansville, and Charles 


Taylor, Orfordville. 

HOBOKEN, N. J.—Funk & Grupe 
Company has been incorporated to man- 
ufacture electrical appliances, etc. The 
capital stock is $50,000 and the incorpo- 
rators are N. E. Funk, E. Grupe 
and E. Jelison, of Hoboken. 

DOVER, DEL.—Central Ohio Gas 
& Electric Company has been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Delaware. The 
capital stock is $2,500,000 and the in- 
corporators are J. M. Satterfield, W. P. 
Carrow and M. M. Hirons, of this city. 

HIGHLAND, N. Y.—Howard W. 


Bloomer, Incorporated, has been grant- 


ed articles of incorporation, capital- 
ized at $10,000, to deal in electrical 
supplies, etc. The incorporators are 
H. Bings, Jr., R. C. and H. Bloomer. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Learnard- Tomp- 
kins Electric Company has been in- 
corporated to deal in electrical appar- 
atus. The capital stock is $50,000 and 
the incorporators are A. W. Learnard, 


C. G. Tompkins and W. B. Phipps, of 
this city. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Wheeler Elevator 
Company has been incorporated, cap- 
italized at $12,000, to manufacture and 
deal in equipping and repairing electric 
and hydraulic elevators, etc. Henry C. 
Wodrich, Hugh S. Pettis and Frederick 
G. Laird are the incorporators. 
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ALLENTOWN, PA.—Lehigh Town- 
ship & Walnutport Electric Light, 
Heat and Power Companies have been 
incorporated with a capital each of 
$15,000, to operate electric light and 
power stations. Incorporators: H. R. 
Fehr, Charles N. Wagner and A. H. 
S. Cantlin. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—For manufacturing 
various instruments, including electrical 
instruments, the Binghamton Hospital 
Supply Company has been incorporated, 
capitalized at $50,000. The incorporators 
are Herbert E. Woodward, Port Dick- 
inson; Clarence L. Finch and Charles 
E. Demeree, of Binghamton. 

WHEELING, W. VA.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been granted to the 
Neff-Burns Electric Company, capitalized 
at $25,000. The stockholders are E. W. 
S. Neff, E. J. Neff, William H. Burns, 
G. P. Burns and E. J. Sleyter. The com- 
pany has the right to manufacture and 
deal in all kinds of electrical fixtures. 

PORTLAND, ORE—The Dallas 
Equipment Company has been incorpo- 
rated, with a capital stock of $200,000, 
for the purpose of manufacturing and 
dealing in street railway cars and other 
cars and vehicles. The president is 


John H. Pierce, Portland, and the 
treasurer, William E. Tucker, Chelsea, 
Mass. W 


MANHATTAN, N. Y.—Huron Bay 
Construction Corporation has been grant- 
ed articles of incorporation to engage 
in civil, mechanical and electrical engi- 
neering. The capital stock is $25,000 and 


the incorporators are C. V. Fanning, 
Greenport, L. I.; W. J. Cunningham, 
Richmond Hill, L. I.; and H. Speicher, 
Glendale, L. I. 

SPANGLER, PA —The Dawson 
Manufacturing Company has _ been 


granted a charter and will soon begin 
the manufacture of electric goods at 
Spangler. William Fennell, of Barnes- 
boro, Pa., is president and general 
manager of the new concern: C. F. 
Dawson is vice-president, and David 
Westover is secretary-treasurer. S. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

WATER POWER.—Senate Docu- 
ment No. 570 of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress is entitled “Development of Wa- 
ter Power,” and contains a statement 
to Senator Jones from M. O. Leighton 
regarding the House bill to regulate the 
construction of dams across navigable 
waters, as well as the text of this bill. 


OHIO UTILITIES VALUATION. 
—The report of the Joint Committee on 
Valuation of Ohio Public Utilities has 
been published. This is drawn up for 
the guidance of utility corporations 
coming under order No. 176 of the 
Public Utilities Commission, requiring 
the valuation of all public utilities in 
the state. 


CANADIAN COPPER SMELT- 
ING—The Canadian Department of 


Mines has issued publication No. 209 
entitled, “The Copper Smelting Indus- 
tries of Canada,” by Alfred W. G. Wil- 
son. This is an illustrated book of 184 
pages which describes the various 
smelting works in that country. The 
electrical equipment is included in the 
description. 

EXPLOSIBILITY OF DUST.—A 
preliminary report on “The Explosi- 
bility of Grain Dust” has been issued 
by the Millers’ Committee of Buffalo, 
N. Y. The investigation was conducted 
under the direction of George A. Hu- 
lett, chief chemist of the United States 
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University of 
mal Properties of Steam,” by G, A. 
Goodenough, presents a critical discus- 
sion of the experimental investigations 
of the various thermal properties of 
steam, an outline of the thermody- 
namic relations that must be satisfied, 
and the development of .a general the- 
ory of superheated and _ saturated 
steam. The result of the investigation 
is a formulation of the properties of 
steam for which the following claims 
may be urged: (1) absolute thermody- 
namic consistence; (2) extreme accu- 
racy; (3) simplicity; (4) flexibility; (5) 
great range of validity. 

HELPS FOR A BEGINNER IN 
E XPORT.—A valuable little book en- 
titled “Helps for a Beginner in Ex- 
port” has been prepared by John W. 
3rooks, chairman of the Export Com- 
mittee, Chamber of Commerce, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. his book gives some very 
pertinent information with regard to 
methods of approaching export busi- 
ness and indicates to the reader where 
fuller information may be_ secured. 
The chapters covered include how to 
find out if your goods can be sold, how 
to secure lists of names of foreign buy- 
ers, terms of credit, packing and quo- 
tations. Mr. Brooks is secretary and 
director of exports of Pass & Seymour, 
pererees, Solvay Station, Syra- 
cuse, N. 

BOARD ‘OF SUPERVISING ENGI- 
NEERS.—The fifth annual report of the 
Board of Supervising Engineers, Chi- 
cago Traction, has been published as a 
volume of about 280 pages. The report, 
as usual, presents a general summary of 
the work of the Board and detailed sur- 
veys of the activities of the different di- 
visions of its staff. The text is given of 
the ordinance covering the Chicago & 
Southern Traction Company’s property. 
Financial and statistical exhibits, many 
maps, diagrams and other illustrations 
are given. A large part of the report is 
taken up with specifications covering 
various features of the _ rehabitation 
work on the Chicago street-car lines. 
Of particular interest are the detailed 
reports on electric power purchase and 


distribution, cars and car _ operation, 
traffic studies, tunnels and viaducts, re- 
moval of obstructing elevated-railway 
columns. 7 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Dividends. 
Term. Rate. Payable. 
Cape Breton Elec. Ry. 

S v5.5 ose menaee eure S-A $3 Nov. 2 
Cape Breton Elec. Ry. 

. chvievaceks cote s S-A_ $3 Nov. 2 
Dayton Pr. & Lt. pf...... Q 15% Oct. 15 
East St. Louis & Sub. pf.Q 1.25% Nov. 2 
Elec. Bond & Share...... Q 2 %&% Oct. 15 
Elec. Bond & Share pf...Q 1.5 % Nov. 2 
Jacksonville Trac. com..Q $1.75 Nov. 2 
Jacksonville Trac. pf....Q $1.50 Nov. 2 
Keystone Tel. pf....... S-A 3 % Nov. 2 
Lowell Blec. Lt.......... Q $2 Nov. 2 
Lewiston, Augusta & 

Waterville St. Ry. pf..Q 1.5 ¢ Nov. 2 
Montreal Tramways 2.5 % Nov. 2 
Sierra Pac. Elec. pf...... Q $1.50 Nov. 2 


Reports cf Earnings. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE. 

The report of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company for the nine 
months ended September 30, 1914, com- 
pares as follows: 


ie 1914. 1913. 
Dividends ............ $18,922,626 $19,352,982 
Interest and other rev. 10,671,379 10,040,940 





The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and associated holding and op- 





erating companies in the United States, 
not including indenendent or sub-licensed 
companies, report earnings for eight 
months ended August 31, 1914, as fol- 
lows: 
1914. 1913. 
GGER. oc cccccvcessc eG $141,963,035 
MEE dutbeceedecvseus 38, oo 954 39,108,195 
Deductions ........ 12,547,139 10,994,010 
Balance ..... 5,815 28,114,185 
EVD. nc 8c. e0.0% 20,277,995 20,189,628 
Rc cnwcawaews 6,078,820 7,924,557 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
Nine months ended September, 1913 
and 1914. (Month of September, 1914, 
estimated). 
1913. 1914. 
Total revenues .$33,934,918 $35,429,400 
Maintenance __—iyrepairs 
and reserved for ’ 
depreciation ....... 6,376,988 6,033,000 
Other operating ex- 
penses, including 
rent of leased lines 
SO vowsovscis 24,322,932 24,509,000 
Total expenses ...... 30,699,920 30,542,000 
TT 3,234,998 4,887,400 
Deduct interest on 
bonded debt ....... 1,002,938 1,002,938 
Net income ......... 2,232,060 3,884,462 


The decrease in the amount charged for 
maintenance repairs in the 1914 period, as 
against the 1913 period, is attributable, in 
part, to the classification of accounts by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It should 
also be noted that, as the plant is improved, 
repairs will presumably be carried on at a 
more uniform rate of expenditure than 
heretofore. 








DAYTON POWER & LIGHT COMPANY. 
1914. 1913. 
September gross ......... $ 73,990 $ 62,925 
ME caak tues éabeseiabaned 33,174 25,741 
I hi aes ues ahdied, Sieh bi da she. 16,550 10,893 
Twelve months’ gross..... 917, 218 686,649 
Ea re ee 400,377 274,701 
DE b.0000 sécswevbsesean 205,716 103, 948 
WESTERLY LIGHT & POWER COMPANY. 
1914. 1913. 
Anges SES ccdnteos staan sand $ 14,832 $ 13,197 
sUdees ete Wisencessies 8,479 5,917 
A after charges. 6,590. 4,193 
Eight months’ gross....... 89,273 80,935 
SOE ee 39,794 = 254 
Surplus after charges..... 25,012 8,451 


COMMONWEALTH POWER, RAILWAY & LIGHT. 
9 


1 1913 
August gross ......... $1,225,277 $1,151,231 
Net after taxes ....... 504,521 460,176 
Surplus after charges. 151,053 143,959 


Twelve months gross.14,684,923 13,811, "857 
Net after taxes......... 6,315,639 5 ,860,223 
Surplus after charges.. 2,222,572 2,139,904 





PORTLAND RAILWAY, LIGHT & POWER. 


1914 1913 
August gross ......:.. $ 487,264 $ 556,152 
Net after taxes....... 211,350 276,042 
Surplus after charges.. 25,164 103,876 
Twelve months gross.. 6,575,622 6,683,992 
Net after taxes........ 3,239. 563 3,367,477 
Surplus after charges.. 1,098,418 1,461,184 





CUMBERLAND COUNTRY POWER & LIGHT. 


August gross .......... $ 272,799 $ 251,278 
Net after taxes ....... 144,022 129,315 
Surplus after charges.. 80,558 70,561 
12 months gross ....... 2,491,684 2,251,109 
Net after taxes ....... 1,058,171 1,007,965 
Surplus after charges.. 295,435 321,747 





NASHVILLE RAILWAY & LIGHT COMPANY. 





1914 1913 
EE ED a. 6'k0.6nnn.d $ 180,508 $ 178,431 
Net after taxes........ 72,581 61,704 
Surplus after charges... 30,681 21,702 
Twelve months gross.. 2,249,944 2,168,163 
Net after taxes ....... 368,091 440,756 
PUGET SOUND TRACTION, LIGHT & POWER. 

1914 1913 
/ ee ie $ 726,374 $ 736,695 
£2 Sy 303,217 319,958 
Surplus after charges.. 125,335 147,350 
Twelve months gross. - oe 8,400,734 
We Nx tigkaenets tev an n> 3,626,047 3,497,605 
Surplus after charges.. 1,624,160 1,462,207 
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CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY (MICHIGAN). 
3 


August gross 


Net after taxes ........ dpe 

Surplus after charges.. 66,091 25,682 
Twelve months gross.. 3,354,906 3,037,212 
Net after taxes ....... 1,795,838 1,436,548 
Surplus after charges.. 947,132 731,137 





MONTANA POWER COMPANY. 
The Montana Power Company has is- 
sued the earnings statement covering the 
quarter and the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30. 





1914. 1913. 
ee ee ee $ 908,864 $ 866,680 
Net after taxes........ 627,339 605,094 
Surplus after charges.. 400,732 
Nine months’ gross.... 2,812,766 


Net after taxes......... 1,973,099 
153,883 


Surplus after charges... 1,2 


PERSONAL MENTION. 

MR. J. B. PRICE, formerly manager 
of the Richmond Electric Works, Rich- 
mond, Va., has accepted a position as 
manager of the motor department of the 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Company of Chi- 
cago. 

PROF. JOHN M. BRYANT, as- 
sistant professor of electrical engineer- 
ing at the University of Illinois, has 
accepted an offer from the University 
of Texas to join the faculty of that in- 
stitution. 

MR. F. A. GALLAGHER, of the 
Narragansett Electric Light Company, 
Providence, R. I., gave an illustrated 
address on “A Night With Edison,” 
before the Providence Rotary Club, 
October 13. W. 

MR. HENRY H. WESTINGHOUSE, 
of New York, brother of the late George 
Westinghouse, was elected president of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company, to 
succeed his brother. He has been vice- 
president of the company for many years. 

MR. PAUL M. LINCOLN, presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, consulting engineer 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, will have charge 
of the electrical department of the 
evening school of engineering recently 
inaugurated at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

MR. B. F. BOYNTON, chief claim 
agent of the Portland Railway, Light & 
Power Company, has been elected secre- 
tary of the Safety First Commission of 
Portland, Ore. This city has launched 
a very comprehensive movement looking 
toward the elimination of preventable ac- 
cidents in all forms of corporation and 
city public service. 

MR. ROBERT MONTGOMERY, 
manager of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company, began his electrical career 
18 years ago. At one time he was man- 
ager of the Hopkinsville (Ky.) Gas & 
Electric Company, served in a com- 
mercial capacity with Texas interests 
and went to Louisville last February. 
He was given a very complimentary 
“write up” in the current publication 
of the Louisville Rotary Club of which 
he is the gas and electric member. 
Mr. Montgomery is 32 years old. 

MR. J. T. MARRON, president of the 
Electrical Construction Company, of Rock 
Island, Ill., and a prominent member of 
the board of managers of the National 
Electrical Contractors’ Association, ten- 
dered a luncheon at the Rock Island 
House on Saturday, October 17, to Mr. 
John R. Galloway, of Washington, D. C., 
president of the National Association, and 
Mr. J. A. Fowler, of Memphis, Tenn., a 
director. Members of the Tri-City Asso- 
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Contractors to the 


present. Mr. W. J. 


ciation of Electrical 
number of 25 were 


Ball, president of the Electrical Contrac- 
tors’ Association of Illinois presided. 
Among others present were Mr. E. J. 
Burns, of Rock Island, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Illinois Contractors’ Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Edward Kunkel, of Daven- 
port, Iowa, a director in the National As- 
sociation. 

MR. W. P. SOUTHARD, manager 
of the Las Vegas (N. M.) Light and 


Power Company, has been  unani- 
mously reelected president of the Com- 
mercial Club of that city. In com- 
menting upon the election, the Las 
Vegas Optic states: “During the 12 
months in which he has been at the 
head of the Commercial Club, Mr. 
Southard has accomplished more for 
the club than has anyone ever before 
Guring the period of the club’s ex- 


istence.” In placing Mr. Southard in 
nomination, speakers of the evening 
gave him unstinted praise for his work 


in promoting the interests of the or- 
ganization. Mr. Southard is consid- 
ered one of the most able of the Fed- 


eral Light & Traction Company man- 
agers. It is the public policy of the 
Federal company to urge its repre- 
sentatives to take interest in public af- 
fairs in the cities in which it operates. 
Mr. Southard is a leader in this spir- 
ited movement. 


MR. S. Z. MITCHELL, president 
of the Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany of New York, one of the leading 
authorities of the country on electrical 
securities, visited Boise, Idaho, re- 
recently during the course of an ex- 
tended Western trip. Mr. Mitchell is 
interested in some of the largest elec- 
tric power producing companies in this 
country, including the Utah Power & 
Light Company, the network of com- 
panies covering North and South Caro- 
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Schweitzer & Conrad, 1770 Wilson 


Avenue, Chicago, manufacturers of S. 
& C. fuses, announces radical reduc- 
tions in the prices of the refilling 
charges of these fuses. Full informa- 


tion will be sent to those interested up- 
on request. 


Hoyt Electrical Instrument Works, 


Penacook, N. H., has issued a leaflet 
describing its new Hoyt Pocket Multi- 
meter. This is a very compact com- 
bination voltammeter of high-class 


construction and built for low-voltage 
direct-current testing. 

The American Electrical Works, 
Phillipsdale, R. I., has ready for dis- 
tribution a new price-list relating to its 
bare copper wire and cables and weather- 
proof wire and cables, magnet wire 
and lamp cord. A new price list has 
also been issued covering “Enduro” 
spark coils. 

A. L. Lewis Company, Incorporated, 
manufacturer of wooden chandeliers, 
portables and floor lamp specialties, 
has moved from Marion, Ind., to 
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lina, Georgia, Tennessee, and soon to 
reach into Alabama; the Kentucky 
Traction & Terminal Company at Lex- 
ington, Ky., in which is involved an ex- 
tensive interurban system practically 
covering the blue-grass region of Ken- 
tucky and a number of other power 
properties. Mr. Mitchell built the first 
light plant in Boise in 1887. He also 
constructed the plants in Pocatello, 
Hailey, Caldwell, Union, Oregon, La 
Grande, Baker City, Portland, Tacoma, 


Wash., Seattle, Spokane, The Dalles, 
Vancouver, B. C., Victoria, B. C., and 
many others in the Northwest. He is 


now engaged in financing electric prop” 
erties, especially in the northwest. 
“Since coming back,” he said, “I have 
had the pleasure of visiting the sur- 
rounding country contiguous to Boise. 
1 have been struck with the remarkable 
changes which have taken place in the 
farming and fruit raising. Southern 
Idaho is upon a sound basis and it will 
be heard from in the future. It is a 
wonderful country. And, if I may talk 
shop, it has extraordinary possibilities 
in the development of electric power. 
The three richest states in the Union 
are Idaho, Oregon and Washington. 
These resources are today practically 
untouched. There is enough power 
which can be developed in Idaho to 
supply the needs of this nation.” 


OBITUARY. 


MR. T. W. MAC CLELLAND, for 
many years connected with the Union 
Electric Light & Power Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., was killed in an automobile 
accident Saturday evening, October 10. 
Mr. MacClelland was an ardent Jovian 
and one of the most efficient and re- 
liable workers in the St. Louis Jovian 
League. Up to the time of his death he 
was very much interested in the prepa- 
rations for the recent Jovian Congress, 
being a member of the membership and 
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The company is now lo- 
factory building and 
is turning out a complete line of 
wooden chandeliers and floor lamps 
with both wooden and silk shades. 


Chicago Fuse Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl., has ready for dis- 
tribution a leaflet illustrating and de- 
scribing its types L and M bushings 
for outlet and switch boxes. The type 
L is for non-metallic conduit or loom; 
type M is flexible steel conduit and 
armored cable. These bushings are 
readily applied and hold securely in 
place. 

The Robbins & Myers Company, 
Springfield, O., has published a book- 
let entitled “Service.” This is “dedi- 
cated to the manufacturer of high- 
quality power-driven machines.” It 
is one of the handsomest booklets that 
has come to our notice for some time. 
It tells the story of the Robbins & 
Myers specialization upon the produc- 
tion of small motors for adaptation to 
industrial machines. The booklet is 


Greensburg. 
cated in a larger 
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rejuvenation committees. At the last 
session of the Jovian Congress at St. 
Louis on Friday, October 16, resolu- 
tions of regret at the sudden termina- 
tion of a fine career were tendered to 
the family of the deceased. 


DATES AHEAD. 
Association of Railway Electrical 
Engineers. Annual convention, Chi- 
cago, Ill., October 26-30. Secretary, J. 
A. Andreucetti, Room 411, Chicago & 


Northwestern Terminal Station, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Telephone Pioneers of America. An- 
nual reunion, Richmond, Va., October 
29-30. Secretary, Henry W. Pope, 
New York, N. Y 

American Physical Society. Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y., Oc- 
tober 31. Secretary, A. D. Cole, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

National Association of Railway 


Annual meeting, 
C., November 17. 
Connolly, Washing- 


Commissioners. 
Washington, D. 
Secretary, W. H. 
ton, D. C. 
American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers. Annual meeting, New York 
City, November 30-December 1. Sec- 
retary, W. H. Ross, New York, N. Y. 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, New York, N. Y., December 
1-4. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 
West Thirty-ninth Street, New York; 
a 
Seven- 
Ariz., 
Call- 


American Mining Congress. 
teenth annual session, Phoenix, 
December 7-11. Secretary, J. F. 
breath, Denver, Colo. 

American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Annual meet- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa., December 28, 
1914, to January 2, 1915. Secretary, L. 
O. Howard, Washington, D. C 


Western Association of Electrical 
Inspectors. Annual meeting, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., January 26-28, 1915. 


Secretary, W. S. Boyd, Chicago, III. 
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well illustrated and is interesting from 
cover to cover. 


Robert W. Adams, 180 Taber Ave- 
nue, Providence, R. I., has published 
and has ready for sale the engineer's 
edition of the “Transmission Line Cal- 
culator.” This is a simple and practical 
device for the accurate calculations of 
electric circuits. The device shortens 
the labor of calculating voltage drop 
and power loss in alternating-current 
circuits and at the same time it has a 
wide enough range to cover the whole 
field of transmission and distribution 
at moderate voltages. The “calcu- 
lator” is bound in full morocco and 
will be sent postpaid for $5.00. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
distributed some very impressive and 
handsome literature relating to electric 
railway matters at the convention last 
week of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association at Atlantic City, N. J. 
Among other pieces, the following 
were particularly notable: “Westing- 
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house Railway Data Exchange;” “Train 
Operation for City, Suburban and In- 
terurban Service;” “Progress,” dealing 
with heavy railway electrification; 
“Heavy Traffic Centers,” dealing with 
a number of interesting and instruc- 


tive illustrations showing operating 
conditions in many large traffic cen- 
ters. 


Condensite Company of America has 
removed from its original location at 
Glen Ridge, N. J., to the neighboring 
town of Bloomfield. The new plant, 
comprising two and a half acres of 
ground and a group of buildings espe- 
cially designed for the production of 
Condensite, affords ample laboratory, 
manufacturing, and storage facilities to 
provide for the increasing demand for 
this material. The new location is ad- 
jacent to the Bloomfield Avenue sta- 
tion of the Erie Railroad, and about 
half a mile from the Watsessing Ave- 
nue station of the Lackawanna Rail- 
road. Visitors can reach it by either 
of these roads from New York or by 
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trolley from Newark. The mail, tele- 
ose and express address is Bloom- 
field, N. J. 

The yo Webster Engineering Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Thirty-first Street 
and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has inaugurated a cash prize con- 
test for mechanics using the Lutz 
compression tools. These tools in- 
clude compression wrenches, drill 
posts, ratchets, no-set-screw lathe dogs, 
drill sockets, bridge and extension 
sockets, and double-ended sockets. The 
contest provides for the preparation of 
reports which will bring out the best 
points of merit of the Lutz tools in 
their regular use, in unusual applica- 
tions and in the originating of new 
ideas that may be used commercially. 
During the period of the contest a spe- 
cial discount will be made to those not 
now using Lutz tools. Full informa- 
tion and registration blanks may be se- 
cured from the company. 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has recently added a num- 
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ber of new bulletins to its publications. 
Of these Bulletin 42,800 is entitled “Air 
Compressors for Foundry Use”; this is 
a reprint of an article in the General 
Electric Review by B. L. Spain, and 
compares the motor-driven centrifugal 
compressor with the ordinary fan blow- 
er and the positive-pressure blower, 
pointing out the advantages of the first 
type. Bulletin 46,390 describes and il- 
lustrates the Thomson direct-current 
test meter known as type CB-5. This 
accurate meter combines in one stan- 
dard several capacities covering a range 
from light load to full load, and mak- 
ing possible rapid testing, since no 
time is lost in changing standards. The 
meter is inclosed in a wooden carrying 


case of oak with a leather strap. Bul- 
letin 48, 014 on “Mine Hoist Equip- 
ments” is profusely illustrated with 


views of various motor-driven under- 
ground hoists. These are described 
and their operation and control ex- 
plained. The advantages of electric 
drive are clearly set forth. 


Record of Electrical Patents. 
Issued by the United States Patent Office, October 13, 1914. 


1,113,187. Signaling Device. W. A. 
Bischoff, St. Louis, Mo. Leakage of 
water into a receptacle closes the alarm 
circuit. 

1,113,199. Electric Regulation. J. L. 
Creveling, New York, N. Y., assignor 
to Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. 
Field regulator for axle lighting gen- 
erator; controlled by both voltage and 
current fluctuations. 


1,113,208. Process and Apparatus 


for’ Making Wire-Glass. C. D. Ehret, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Includes means for 
introducing wire between layers of 


glass and for passing electric current 
through the wire and glass. 


1,118,218. Quartz Lamp. ey 
Keyes, assignor to ses Hewitt 
Electric Co., Hoboken, J. Quartz- 


tube me reury- vapor code with a screen 
between the vapor path and anode. 

1,113,250. Electrical Display. V. E. 
Rumbarger, Dayton, O. Opaque shield 
around incandescent lamp to confine 
light to end direction only. 

1,113,263. Drawing-Board Structure. 
C. B. Ulrich, Hancock, Mich. Has 
translucent surface covering a box con- 
taining incandescent lamps. 

1,113,274. Telephone Trunking Sys- 
tem. C. S. Winston, assignor to Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Special control through a 
set of interconnected relays. 

1,113,279. Alarm Clock. V. E. Ad- 
land, Chicago, Ill. Has a circuit in- 
cluding a battery, an alarm, the clock 
hands and a contact arm. 

1,113,289. Motor-Controller. T. E. 
Barnum, assignor to Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Resistance 
starter for polyphase motor. 

1,113,312. Toy Car. J. L. Cowen, 
New York, N. Y. Runs on flat metallic 
roadway, mounted on which and in- 
sulated therefrom is a live conducting 
and guiding rail. 

1,113,314. Air - Brake - Controlling 
Mechanism for Block- Signal Systems. 
D. Dale, Chicago, Ill. Elecetromag- 
ntically controlled valve. 

1,113,319. Line Protective Device. 
J. Erickson, assignor to Automatic 
Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. Heat coil 
for telephone distributing frame. 

1,113,321. Coin-Controlled Pay-Sta- 





tion for Telephones. A. B. Flagg and 
W. H. Livermore, assignors to Liver- 
more Pay Station Co., Boston, Mass. 
Has a resonant plate supporting sound 
signals. 

1,113,323. Treatment of Refractory 


Ores, J. Foye, Moore, and 
Boyle, assignors to Refractory Ores, 
Ltd., Johannesburg, Transvaal, South 


Africa. Includes electrolytic process 
for separation of gold. 

1,113,335. Circuit-Breaker. F. W. 
Harris, assignor to Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. Adjustable release 
magnet. 

1,113,337. Safety Limit-Stop. L. C. 
Hart, assignor to O. R. Jones, Youngs- 
town, O. Opens the motor field and 
actuates the brakes and short-circuits 
the armature as the limit of travel is 
approached. 


1,113,348. Storage Battery. H. C. 
Hubbell, Newark, N Has special 
brazed metal cells. 

1,113,851. Kinematographic Appara- 





1,113,520—Outlet-Box Connection. 


tus. E. A. Ivatts, assignor to Com- 
pagnie Generale de Phonographes 
Cinematographes et Aparelis de Pre- 
cision France. The driving shaft is 
geared to the film-operating mechan- 
ism and also to the electric generator 
that furnishes current for the project- 
ing lamp. 

1,113,354. Automatic Trunking Sys- 
tem. A. E. Keith, assignor to Auto- 
matic Electric Co. Has a switching 
mechanism for each subscribers’ line 
for automatically selecting idle trunks. 

1,113,376. Electric Furnace for Fix- 
ing Nitrogen from the Air. E. K. 
Scott, Belvedere, England. Has horn- 


shaped electrodes utilizing three-phase 
current. 

1,113,388. Automatic Controlling De- 
vice. 1. Vander Veer, assignor to 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. Reversing 


arrangement for remote-control sys- 
tem. 
1,113,395. Telephone System. C. S. 


Winston, assignor to Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co. Covers a special 
universal cord circuit. 


1,113,399. Insulator. L. B. Abbott, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Simple suspension 
unit with clamp. 

1,113,416. Breech-Closure-Operating 


Mechanism for Guns, F. S. Craven, U. 
S. Navy. The driving motor is mount- 
ed on top of the gun. 

1,113,429. System of Cable-Working. 
J. Gott, assignor to Commercial Cable 
Co., New York, N. Y. Alternating-cur- 
rent submarine telegraphy depending on 
distinguishing the current impulses as 
signals by their strength and irrespect- 
ive of their polarity. 

1,113,433. Circuit-Interrupter. F. W. 
Harris, assignor to Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. Multipole circuit- 
breaker in which all poles open simul- 
taneously but may be closed ,indepen- 


dently. : 
1,113,460. Alarm Signaling Appara- 
tus. L. A. Meyers, Sauk Center, Minn., 


and O. H. Tracy, Plaza, N. D. Auto- 
matic telephone-signaling machine. 

1,113,480. Extension Chandelier. C. 
M. Pitel, Meriden, Conn. Combination 
gas and electric fixture. 

1,113,487. Electrically Heated Appa- 
ratus. E. E. Rose, assignor to est- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Electric 
oven with heating units interposed be- 
tween each pair of shelves. 


1,113,492. Trolley-Wire Hanger. W. 
Schaake, assignor to Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. Special screw 


connection between trolley ear and in- 
sulated hanger stud. 

1,113,499. Sound-Magnifying Appli- 
ance for Telephonic and Telegraphonic 
Purposes. H. Smith, Magdeburg, Ger- 
many. Includes a diaphragm and mi- 
crophones at opposite sides thereof. 

1,118,511. System of Automatic 
Block-Signaling for Electric Railways. 
F. Townsend, New York, N. Y., de- 
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ceased; J. J. Townsend, administrator, 
assignor to General Railway Signal.Co. 
Prevides special reaectanc bonds at 
each end of each section 

1,113,519. Plumb Light. D. A. Wal- 
lace, Chicago, III Contains a battery 
and miniature lamp. 

1,113,520. Electric-Box Connection. 
H. Ward, Brooklyn, N. Y Has spe- 
cial inlet and clamping screw for steel- 
armored conduit See cut, page 843.) 

1,113,528, Fuse Block. U. S. Ander- 
son, deceased: L. B Anderson, admin- 
istratrix, Dallas, Tex. The base block 
has terminals and receptacles for cart- 
ridge fuses inserted with the cap. 

1,113,537. Telephone- Lighting Sys- 
tem. |. A. Boze, Waxahachie, Tex. 
Lamp lights up the subscriber's set 
when the ringing and line circuits are 
closed. 

1,113,538. Timekeeper for Tele- 
phones. C. L. Braucher and E. R. 
Johnson, Cincinnati, O. \ watch is 
mounted on the telephone. 

1,113,546. Electrolyte for Use in 
Electrometallurgy. N. H. M. Dekker, 
Paris, France Consists of a salt of 
the metal to be refined but no water 
except the water of crystalization. 


1,113,559 and 1,113,560. Metal Mold- 
ing. G. A. Jordan, New York, N. Y., 
assignor of one-third to W. H. Jordan 
and one ——y to C. C. Jordan. Has 
side tlanges and grooves interconnect- 
ing the cz . ping and base. Second pat- 


ent provides for an interlocked middle 
wooden reinforcing strip. 


1,118,565. Asynchronous Motor. T. 
L. Lee, Westfield, N. J., assignor to 


Hall Switch & Signal Co. Inductor 
type machine. 
1,113,592. Safety Limit-Switch. R. 


and H. F. Stratton, assignors 
to Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, O. Gravity-operated switch 
for electric hoist. 


I. Wright 


1,113,593. Safety Limit-Stop. R. I. 
Wright, assignor to Electric Controller 


Co. Causes the armature and 
series field of motor to be connected 
for dynamic braking. 

1,113,598 and 1,113,599. Method of 
Fixing Nitrogen. J. E. Bucher, Coven- 
try, R. I. assignor to Nitrogen Prod- 
ucts Co Includes two. electrolytic 
steps in the process. 

1,113,649. Non-interfering Extension 
or Party-line Telephone System. L. 
Keller, assignor to Automatic Electric 
Co., Chicago, Ill Automatic relay- 
controlled switching 

1,113,653. Incandescent Electric Lamp. 
S. Klein, Vienna, Austria-Hungary. 
Sign lamp with filament shaped in the 
form of different letters. 

1,113,657. Vapor Electric Apparatus. 
QO. O. Kruh, assignor to General Elec- 
tric Co. Mercury rectifier connected 
to constant-current transformer in such 


& Mfg. 


a way as to produce overlapping of the 
arc 

1,113,673. Signaling Device. D. G. 
McLean, assignor to Randall-Faichney 
Co., Boston, Mass. Solenoid-operated 


automobile signal. 

1,113,680. Safety Third Rail for Elec- 
tric Railways. W. H. Parnell, Jr., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Sectional conductor 
rail with shoe-operated switches con- 
necting sections successively to feeder. 

1,113,692. Arc Lamp. H. E. Ringe, 
Wyncote, Pa. Special feed mechanism. 

1,113,718. Machine for Winding In- 
sulat Coils and the Like. C. H. 
Thordarson, Chicago, Ill. For winding 
flat wire coils with a thin insulating 
strip between the turns. 

1,113,724. Method of Thermohumid- 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW AND WESTERN ELECTRICIAN 


ity Control, FI. D. 
phia, Pa.. assignor of one-half to H. 
L. Williams. Electrical system of tem- 
perature and humidity regulation. 

1,113,745. Electric Glow-Lamp. F. 
Blau, rnor to General Electric Co. 
Relates to central stem and holders for 
metal-filament loops. 


Windell, Philadel- 


assig 


1,113,760. Stove. H. Dulz, Detroit, 
Mich., assignor of one-fourth to C. E. 
Gr ant. Includes electric igniter for the 
burner. 

1,113,762. Mount for Electric Fit- 
tings. G. A. Eckman, Chicago, Ill. 


Screw adjustment for flush wall switch 


in switch box. 


1,113,772. Magnetic Skelp-Charging 
Machine. W T. Garlitz, McKees 
Rocks, Pa. Motor driven; includes 
traction magnets. 

1,113,778. Electric Furnace. J. H. 
Gray, New York, N. Y. Polyphase arc 
furnace. 

1,113,786. Exhibiting Device. R. P. 
Jarvis, assignor of two-thirds to A. F. 
Lutz and one-third to Many Colored 
Electric Co., Beloit, Kans. et te 


colored electric lamps. 


1,113,817. Controller for Automobile 
Gas-Lamps. A. M. O’Brien and W. D. 
Ferris, Sharon, Pa. Includes electric 
ignition. 

1,113,819. of Sig- 


Electric ae. 


nal-Arms for Railways. esterrei- 

















1,113,909—Electric Candle. 


cher, deceased; L. Oesterreicher and 
J. Khu, co-guardians, assignors to 

Bruder Redlich & Berger, Vienna, Aus- 
tria - Hungary. Electromagnetically 
controlled locking bar. 

1,113,838. Automatic Train-Stopping 
Apparatus. J. Schaeffer, Gilmanton, 
Wis. Electric motor operates the 
track device. 

1,113,850. Igniter Mechanism. E. C. 
Wilcox and B. L. Lawton, assignors to 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Co., 
Meriden, Conn. A combined timer and 
distributer for automobile ignition sys- 
tem. 


1,113,875. Rail-Bond. G. H.. Burge, 
Huntsville, Mo., assignor of one-half 
to R. G. Burge. A conducting bar is 


bolted to the rail flanges. 

1,113,901. Motor-Controller. C. Jew- 
ell, Baltimore, Md. Special short-cir- 
cuiting means for the starting resist- 
ance, 

1,113,909. Rotatable Electric Lamp. 
A. C. Recker, assignor to Waterbury 
Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. Electric 
candle with holder, dry cell and lamp. 
(See cut.) 

1,113,913. Trolley Wheel. J. C. Sharp, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Special lubricat- 
ing arrangement. 
1,113,917. eee ar ae) for Vari- 


able-Speed Motors. J. G. Stirk, Hali- 
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fax, England. Combined motor-start- 
ing and field rheostat. 

1,113,923. Electric Locomotive or 
the Like. J. H. Ames, Chicago, Ill. In- 
cludes an engine driving a generator 
that supplies the traction motors. 

1,113,937. Telephone - Testing Sys- 
tem. FE. A. Mellinger, assignor to Au- 
tomatic Electric Co. Automatic switch 
for disconnecting the trunk from the 
connector switch and connecting the 
test jack therewith. 

Reissue 13,806. Electric Elevator Sys- 
tem. E. M. Fraser, assignor to Gen- 
eral Elevator Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Original No. 1,093,583, dated Apr. 14, 
1914. Driven by two electric motors 
having their armature shafts mechan- 
ically connected together and _ their 
fields rotatable in opposite directions. 

Patents Expired. 

The following United States electri- 

cal patents expired October 19, 1914: 


591,810. Switch Mechanism. E. H. 
Bryant, Hanson, Mass. 

591,821. Automatic Railroad-Switch. 
J. Cudlip, Nesquehoning, Pa. 


591,852. Railway-Switch. H. C. Lau- 
sen, Newman, Cal. 

591,855. Electrode for Storage Bat- 
teries. H. S. Lloyd, Philadelphia, Pa. 

591,861. Electrical Current-Interrupt- 
er. H. W. Mather, Roseville, N. J. 

591,869. Electric Transformer. W. 
S. Moody, Lynn, Mass. 

591,878. Mounting for Contact-Shoes 
of Surface-Contact Railways. W. B. 
Potter, Schenectady, N. Y. 


591,879. Electric Controller. H. G. 
Reist, Schenectady, N. Y. 

591,895. Electric Push-Button. E. H. 
Stanley. Lake Geneva, Wis. 

591,897. Electromagnetic Engine. 


W. M. Storm, New York, N. Y. 


591,898. Damper for Electrical Meas- 
uring Instruments. E. Thomson, 
Swampscott, Mass. 

591,899.. Regulating Roentgen-Ray 
Tubes. E. Thomson. 

591,911. Electrically Operated Rail- 
way-Gate. J. S. Biggar, Chicago, III. 

591,926. Railway Time-Signal. W. R. 
Mitchell, Elmhurst, Wis. 


591,995. Electrical Steering-Gear. J. 
D. Williamson, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

591,997. Insulated Electric Conduc- 
tor and Apparatus for Making Same. 
J. D. Bishop, New York, N. Y. 


592,009. Railway-Switch Mechanism. 
M. T. Koch, Hub City, Wis. 
592,016. Insulating Coupling for 


Electric Wire Conduits. L. McCarthy, 
Boston, Mass. 

592,025. Electric - Conductor - Wire 
Connector. I. Shultes, Martin, Mich. 

592,043. Automatic Switch. G. Ban- 
sall, Lilly, Pa. 

592,056. Electric Traction. W. Kings- 
land, Llandudno, England. 

592,072. Railway Time-Signal. J. L. 
Allen, Loretto, Ky. 

592,097. Electrolytic Apparatus. B. 
Moebius and G. Nebél, New York, N. 
Y 


592,100. Automatic Magnetic Circuit- 


Breaker. W. M. Scott, Philadelphia, 
Fa. 

592,120. Combined Automatic Block- 
Signal System and Automatic Brake 
Appliance. J. G. Pearce, Oakland, Cal. 

592,123. Electric Switchboard. G. W. 
Ribble, Hyattsville, Md. 

592,143. Railway-Switch-Actuating 
Mechanism. A. D. Hill, Ottawa, III. 

592,151. Electric-Car Truck. E. 


Lundquist, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
592,225. Electrical Railway. 
Hunter, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. M. 








